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Mr. Coolidge Reasons with Congress 


[: his message to the sixty-ninth Congress, Presi- 
dent Coolidge talks temperately to that body in- 
stead of shouting at the people over Congressional 
heads. He dodges nothing, yet smashes nothing. His 
tone is that of patient advice 
rather than of gallant command. 
All in all, it is a message likely 
to speed the enactment of 
much common-sense legislation, 
but unlikely to stir Congress 
to a single record-making 
achievement. 

Although the President de- 
fers to Senator Borah in many 
things, the latter has not been 





able to swing Mr. Coolidge away from his advocacy 
of the World Court. Formerly, the President caviled 
alittle on the point of advisory opinions by the 
Court on questions referred by the League of Na- 
tions; he has now dropped his objection, saying 
flatly that “it does not seem that the authority to 
give advisory opinions interferes with the independ- 
ence of the Court.” 


A close analysis of the World Court bill shows 
that its passage would commit the United States to 
little more than paying about $40,000 a year toward 
the Court’s maintenance. “Our appearance before 
it would always be voluntary,” explains the Presi- 
dent, “‘for the purpose of presenting a case which we 
had agreed might be presented.” This safeguards the 
Monroe Doctrine and the diplomatic precedents and 
policies which have grown up under it; also, it 
guarantees that the institution will never become an 
international court in bankruptcy for the relief of 
foreign states in our debt. Insurance against change 
prejudicial to American interests is contained in the 
provision that the constitution of the Court may not 
be altered without the consent of this country. 

All this makes Senator Borah appear rather silly. 
Sometimes THE INDEPENDENT prefers Borah to 
Coolidge; but on the subject ‘of the World Court we 
are sure that the Senator from Idaho never said 
anything half as good as this bit from the message: 


We shall not find ourselves bearing a disproportion- 
ate share of the world’s burdens by our adherence, 
and we may as well remember that there is absolutely 
no escape for our country from bearing its share of 
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the world’s burdens in any case. We shall do far 
better service to ourselves and to others if we admit 
this and discharge our duties voluntarily, than if we 
deny it and are forced to meet the same obligations 


unwillingly. 


All signs point to the passage of the World Court 
resolution; for Congress to defeat it would be to 
declare that, as far as the United States is concerned, 
the war has been in vain, and Locarno has been in 
vain, and that all the hopes and prayers of peoples 
bent on world peace likewise are but vanity. 

Sections of the message dealing with foreign debts, 
revenues, and the Army and Navy have been closely 
read and commented upon in the press. But there 
are several other sections which have escaped ade- 
quate notice. Speaking of immigration, the President 
says that it is time to survey the situation to see if 
modifications can be made to ease hardships to 
aliens through enforced separation of families. The 
impersonal and unintentional cruelties perpetrated 
under the existing act are all out of proportion to the 
damage that might be done this great country by 
admitting all the wives and children of aliens now 
domiciled here. To hold loving families asunder by 
law is an outrage against all the decencies of life, and 
one for which this country will pay its price in the 
long run. It is primary political philosophy that the 
state is the guardian of the home, not its wrecker. 

Other noteworthy and seemingly contradictory 
sections are those dealing with Muscle Shoals and 
waterway improvements. In the first, the President 
makes a bald confession of the Government’s in- 
ability to operate and administer a public utility 
effectively; in the second, he cites the progress to- 
ward government creation of other public utilities. 
Will these other canal and power projects be mis- 
managed? Probably. Government ownership with 
private corporate management seems as close as the 
United States can come to combining public need 
with efficiency. 

An excellent message in truth, and yet one which 
will cause the average reader to say “Ho-hum” and 
turn to the sporting page with faith serene that 


Calvin Coolidge is a great man. 


Out of Step Just Now 


WIGHT F. DAVIS reports that the Army is in 
a bad way. It lacks men, munitions, equip- 
ment, airplanes, barracks — practically everything 
an army ought to have. The inference is that all these 
deficiencies would be promptly and properly met if 
the Army were given more money. But would they 
be? Was there ever an army which received enough 
money to satisfy it? 
The United States maintains civilians in authority 
over military departments precisely for the purpose 
of bringing civilian common sense to bear upon the 





fears, prides, and overlogical calculations of military 
specialists. Ideally, the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy should sit in judgment upon 
the aspirations of their respective services and re- 
duce their claims for recognition to harmony with 
the general program of government. In this report 
the Secretary of War appears more the advocate 
than the judge. To meet all his recommendations 
would wreck the economy program and discourage 
the progress of disarmament, now gaining headway 
again as a result of the Locarno conference. Rather 
than do that, the United States might well risk far 
greater military danger than can be discerned. 

But if the land armaments of the other great 
powers should not be reduced by conference within a 
reasonable time, some of Secretary Davis’ recom- 
mendations should be pushed through, particularly 
those relative to the defense of Hawaii and the 
Panama Canal and the further recruiting of the 
National Guard. 


The Air Board’s Report 


N another section of this issue, Capt. Samuel 
Taylor Moore has discussed the conflict between 

the report of the Aircraft Board, appointed by 
President Coolidge, and that of the Congressional 
Select Committee which has 
been investigating the Air Serv- 
ices. The full text of the Air- 
craft Board report was made 
public on December 5. As yet 
the findings of the Congressional 
Committee have only been sum- 
marized unofficially. Appar- 
ently, however, the differences 
are so fundamental that Cap- 
tain Moore believes the question 
will be thrown into Congress to become the football 
of politics. The Administration must support the 
viewpoint of the Aircraft Board, but a strong party 
in Congress will uphold the findings of the Congres- 
sional Committee. As a result, Captain Moore feels 
that American aéronautics will get no “forrader,”” 
at least, in the near future. 

This is unfortunate, if true. The report of the 
Aircraft Board or, as it is generally called, the 
“Morrow Committee” is a remarkably fair-minded, 
able, and constructive document, embodying the 
conclusions of well-qualified citizens who have 
studied all the evidence in the case. As such, it de- 
serves the highest consideration and respect, more 
so than does the report of a body influenced by 
political considerations. We hope that President 
Coolidge will succeed in his effort to translate the 
findings of this Board into appropriate legislation. 
They may not be the ultimate wisdom of the air 
controversy, but at least they represent thorough 
study and a genuinely constructive program; they 
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are more sane and more wise than any measures that 
have yet been suggested. 

In his article, Captain Moore does not-mention — 
nor for that matter has Colonel Mitchell ever ade- 
quately stressed — the vital influence on American 
air policy of our geographical position. Too often our 
problem and our performance are discussed in terms 
of the European air situation. The Morrow Commit- 
tee has wisely stressed the difference between our 
defensive position and that of any European power, 
and has reached the conclusion that our country is 
in no danger of air attack. No airplane capable of 
making a transoceanic flight with a useful military 
load and returning to safety is now in existence, the 
report states, nor does. science comprehend such a 
‘plane at present. Although airplanes have made 
nonstop flights over land of 2,520 and 2,730 miles, 
these flights were made without military load and 
under weather conditions as favorable as possible, 
and are therefore no criterion of the ability of air- 
planes to make transoceanic flights with military 
load under war conditions. 

There is small comfort for the alarmists in these 
findings based upon what may be considered an 
entirely disinterested survey of testimony and statis- 
tics. THE INDEPENDENT has never retreated from its 
advocacy of a larger and better-equipped air force. 
But it believes that the question should be con- 
sidered calmly and sanely, without the bias of 
alarmist and jingo opinion, and that an air policy, 
constructive and forward-looking, can and should 
be formulated upon the basis of the Board’s report. 


Real Peace on Earth 
Re perhaps the first time since 1914 the 


civilized world can repeat at Christmas time 
the words of the heavenly chorus — “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men” — with something of 
hope and confidence. A new spirit seems at last to 
have entered into the hearts of rulers and statesmen 
—a conviction that only through good will can 
peace be made something more than an armed truce. 
They have been a long time learning their lesson, 
and it may well be that they will forget it again and 
again. But for the moment, at least, millions of 
Christian people may this year sing their Christmas 
hymns and read the Christmas story with happier 
hearts than they have known in decades. 


Peaceful Penetration in Politics 


A the sixty-ninth Congress convenes, it is well to 
consider some of the fundamentals of the Amer- 
ican political situation. The latest third-party move- 
ment, headed by the late Senator La Follette, fizzled 
more ingloriously than its predecessors. From the 
‘seventies down to 1912, the birth throes of new 
parties were authentic political upheavals incidental 


to the settlement of the West. These thrust into 
leadership hitherto unknown men, created their 
own slogans and shibboleths, and profoundly affected 
our national life. After 1912 the movements were 
organized by professional politicians and led by men 
of established reputation temporarily at odds with 
the Republican organization. As such they made 
much noise but lacked real significance. 

By 1920 it was clear that the agrarian movement 
in the West had no need to form a new party. The 
Farm bloc put pressure on the party in control of 
Congress and secured relief far more expeditiously 
than such relief could have been gained in any other 
way. Whether the measures then taken were ade- 
quate is immaterial to this discussion; the point is 
that the Republican party yielded: to that extent 
the West had come into its political own. As Prof. 
Fred E. Haynes of the University of Iowa says in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review of September, 
1925: ‘Permeation of the two major parties has now 
become the accepted American method of political 
reform.” Professor Haynes’ other two conclusions 
follow logically from this: the United States is not 
ready for a labor party and is still a long way 
from any national reorganization of its politics. 

Conservatism dominates this nation; but this 
mood will pass some time, perhaps rapidly. What is 
not likely to pass for many years, however, is the 
accepted method of forcing change — “boring from 
within.” Those with grievances will attempt to cap- 
ture the organization of a great party, and while 
they may not succeed, they will compel attention to 
their demands. The expense required to set up an in- 
fluential third party in a nation of our proportions 
seems to be sufficient guarantee that Congress will 
never be a battle ground of six or eight parties, as 
the French Chamber is. 

The prospect that a third party might push a 
weakening Democratic group out of the way, and 
become the second party instead of third, has been 
thoroughly dissipated. Election returns in 1924, it is 
true, showed Democratic losses, but the Solid South 
remained solid; and while it stays that way the party 
can hardly be ousted from an important place in the 
nation’s councils. Professor Haynes analyzes the 
Democratic weakness as personal — a lack of vital 
leadership rather than epidemic anzemia in the lead. 
No leader has arisen to replace Wilson; until one 
does the Republicans will slide along from one easy 
victory to another. 

Pending readjustments within the two great 
parties, the United States is settling down into 
political lethargy. There was a time when university 
teaching in sociology and economics profoundly in- 
fluenced our legislation; but that phase passed before 
the stern realities of war and has never revived 
sufficiently to pierce the postwar reaction. The 
American, keen on plan and efficiency in all else, 
leaves politics to chance and legislation to accident. 
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Dear Old Sing Sing 


NE Walter Dombrowski of Brooklyn, New 
York, aged twenty-one, set fire to his father’s 
house to get back to Sing Sing prison. “I got some 
good pals up there and I want to go back to 
them,” said Walter, smiling fondly at the prospect of 
seeing again the good, gray walls of his Alma Mater. 
Walter seems to be cut out for prison life. Other 
convicts sometimes have to be dragged to Sing Sing. 
Occasionally, one of the poor fellows grows homesick 
and walks past a guard on his way out, but Walter 
— why, Walter took to it from the first. No home- 
sickness for him. Always a good mixer, Walter just 
jollied his way round with a smile on his face and a 
merry word and a handshake for everyone — in- 
mates and jailers alike. Called Warden Lawes by his 
first name — Lew and Walt, just like that. Enjoyed 
the lectures and concerts and everything; even got a 
kick out of the prayers. Jolly old dear, the chaplain! 
You meet all kinds in prison; it’s an education just 
to know some persons. Work? Of course there might 
be a little work to do, but Walter really never minded 
work as long as he had good society. That’s the 
trouble with outside — no good company any more. 
Everyone rushing about in too much of a hurry to 
sit down and talk things over, too worried over food 
and shelter to spin the silken threads of life. 

Then there is the added boon of seeing motion 
pictures uncomplicated by bird cages or gilt pianos 
in the lobby, imitation waterfalls, hat boys or 
vaudeville acts. This treat is available only at our 
institutions of lower education — the prisons. 

Well, Walter ought to enjoy his soul’s desire for a 
good long time, unless he overdoes his zeal for Sing 
Sing by qualifying for its electric chair. 


Till the White Bear Sits Down 


N Geneva, where the details of a new disarmament 
conference are being prepared, statesmen are 
coming to realize that no real progress can be made 
toward reducing Europe from an armed camp to a 
peaceful continent until the 
Great White Bear sits down at 
the council table, throws off his 
Red coat of noncomformity, and 
promises to be social. Thus, the 
Council’s present plans, which 
comprehend primarily land ar- 
maments rather than navies, 
must be guided to a great extent 
by the pleasure of the Soviet. 
Christian Rakovski, the Rus- 
sian ambassador at Paris, is authority for the state- 
ment that his Government, though it will have 
nothing to do with the League of Nations, may be 
induced to take a hand in general disarmament. 
Moscow still withholds official comment. 





By remaining an unknown quantity, Russia holds 
the balance of power in any discussion of European 
disarmament. The other great powers will not be 
content to reduce their armaments to such a min- 
imum that the Soviet army, hurled suddenly at 
Poland or any other of the Eastern states, could not 
be effectively halted by a quick mobilization of 
effectives at the disposal of the other great powers. 
Yet some move toward disarmament is necessary if 
Europe is to keep the faith established with Ger- 
many at Locarno. 

For a time, Germany objected to membership 
in the League without special considerations on 
the ground that her army had been arbitrarily re- 
duced to 100,000 men with a reserve of 150,000. 
Obviously, her defensive force is too slight to protect 
her against aggression from any of her larger and 
more powerful neighbors; and once a member of the 
League, she is sure to become the protagonist of 
disarmament if for no other reason than to place 
herself upon an equality with other nations. Yet if 
other powers disarm to place themselves upon a par 
with Germany, the Soviet army of 700,000 men 
stands as a threat which cannot be overlooked. Thus, 
the Geneva statesmen are in a quandary. If Russia 
refuses to come in, the remainder of Europe does not 
dare to disarm. Yet, if the nations do not disarm, 
they are in effect destroying the spirit of Locarno. 


Cheerio, Americanus! 


R. STEWART PATON, lecturer in neuro- 
biology at Princeton University, is authority 
for an interesting observation upon football tactics: 


The students [says Dr. Paton] are required to do 
so much cheering in common that they begin to think 
alike and consequently lose initiative and freedom 
of thought. There is not a doubt that in the Euro- 
pean universities today, in spite of their crippled 
condition and lack of funds, there is mare independ- 
ence, and the spirit of investigation is more active 
than in American colleges and universities. 


Organized cheering is more a symptom than a 


cause of the deadly campus fear of being unlike one’s 
fellows. The herd instinct is partly responsible. 
Moreover, many college students are products of 
homes in which too much deference is paid to con- 
vention, and of parents who shudder at new ideas. 
Shoals of boys go to college for no better reason than 
to improve their social position, to meet the “right 
people.” Under such circumstances, few can with- 
stand the youthful group’s insistence on uniformity, 
which manifests itself immediately by forcing a 
pee-wee cap upon the head of each “frosh” and 
disciplining that unfortunate if he offends against 
campus tradition. 

Europe universities present a different set of con- 
ditions. Higher education is still mainly a thing for 
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youths who never question their right to be what 
they are where they are. If you belong to the upper 
classes, you go to college; but you do not take with 
you an overwhelming desire to follow the crowd, for 
the simple reason that you have been taught to dis- 
trust crowds. Here, on the contrary, the crowd is 
almost holy; under the leadership of a chairman in 
town meeting it has been the fountain of political 
wisdom. In a new democracy the crowd acquires an 
authority it can never have in an older, more cynical 
society. To disdain crowds and resist the pressure of 
crowd opinion is decidedly “‘high-hat” in our broad 
and pleasant land; but overseas it is the law of life 
among the well-to-do folk whose homes furnish the 
bulk of college students to European universities. 

The chief sin the young commit against their 
elders is youth. We, the people, make our college 
students what they are, and then find fault with 
them. No doubt they would like to live their own 
lives if they had any notion of how to go about it. 
But their parents, unfortunately, may not have set 
them an example of intellectual or spiritual inde- 
pendence. Until that is done the boys and girls will 
shout their little cheers, wear their little caps, and 
take their little diplomas without ever imagining 
that a university is a way station on the road to the 
thrilling adventure of thought. 

A bold educator may some day test the matter by 
saying, “‘Disperse, ye rooters!”’ to the college claque, 
but we doubt if campus scholarship would show either 
improvement or decline as a result of his edict. 


_ Murder Will Out — Perhaps 


ie Italy, under the beneficent rule of Dictator 
Duce Mussolini, the mills of justice grind 
slowly but they grind exceeding sure — from the 
Duce’s standpoint. For example, Matteotti, the 
Socialist deputy, was kidnaped by Fascist agents 
and murdered on June 10, 1924. The actual kidnap- 
ers and murderers are presumably five strong arms 
who are being held for trial some time during 1926. 
Behind, and higher up than these common or gar- 
den murderers, however, were a number of leading 
Fascists who planned and instigated the outrage. 
Among them were Cesare Rossi, former chief of the 
press bureau of the Ministry of the Interior, Gio- 
vanni Marinelli, former administrative secretary- 
general of the Fascist party, and Filippo Filipelli, 
former editor in chief of the Fascist newspaper, 
Roma. These three higher-ups have recently been 
tried before the court of public prosecutions, which 
august tribunal has handed down a decision so 
rich in the spirit of comedy, so delicate save where 
it touches — as it does occasionally — the broader hu- 
mors of farce, that one regrets anew the loss to civi- 
lization of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, whe alone 
could adequately have rhymed the trial and set it 
to music for the delight of posterity. 


or 


In effect, the court found that while Rossi, Mari- 
nelli, and Filipelli instigated and ordered the kid- 
naping of Matteotti, the actual murder was a bit 
of unpremeditated zeal on the part of the five 
underlings; perhaps just a bit of rough horseplay 


or possibly the result of sheer inadvertence or ab- 


sent-mindedness. The court reached this opinion 
for the following reasons: First, there was no par- 
ticular reason why anyone should have wanted to kill 
the relatively unimportant Matteotti; second, the 
kidnaping was done so openly, so brazenly, that 
obviously nothing more serious than a little genial 
kidnaping was intended; third, it would have been 
easier and more efficient to have killed him other- 
wise and elsewhere, therefore the killing was unpre- 
meditated; fourth, the murderers did not know 
what to do with the dead body; fifth, a strong chain, 
some five yards long, was found in the murderers’ 
possession; obviously, again, this indicated a wish 
to chain up Matteotti, not to kill him. And so on. 

It does not occur to the court that the five mur- 
derers may have been very stupid murderers and 
that their lack of intelligent preparation and exe- 
cution may not indicate unpremeditation but merely 


‘subnormal intelligence. However, let us agree that 


the eminent Rossi, Marinelli, and Filipelli told 
their hired men only to kidnap Matteotti and chain 
him up somewhere with perhaps such additional 
appropriate comments on opposing the Fascisti as 
castor oil and cudgeling. And let us agree further 
that the guilt for the overzealous action of slaying 
Matteotti must rest on the heads of the five sub- 
ordinates. Then let us pause to admire the beauty 
and the classic simplicity of the dénouement, that 
the instigators of the kidnaping which resulted in 
murder are discharged by the court scot-free. It is 
all so easy if you know how. Kidnaping a political 
opponent is, it seems, merely a political crime; 


and by the recent general amnesty, all political 


crimes, except murder, committed before a certain 
date have been officially pardoned! Therefore, Rossi, 
Marinelli, and Filipelli are free men and innocent 
of any evildoing. Indeed, the eminent Marinelli, 
immediately after his release, was named adminis- 
trative inspector general of the Fascist party. 

As far as one can see, the court has feglected only . 
one essential point. It should have ruled that Mat- 
teotti, in spite of the discovery of his corpse, had 
not been killed and even had not died at all. He 
suffered from no disease and there was no object 
in killing him. Therefore, he still lives, in chains, 
perhaps, but what are chains, after all, in a free 
country governed by Fascisti? 

In America we sometimes complain that justice 
is slow, but at least it lacks that quality of inevi- 
tability which marks the Duce’s system. On the 
whole, we prefer our slow, erratic justice, which is 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong, to the slow 
and certain wrongness of the Fascist school. 
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The grim grandeur of the polar pack. Sometimes almost stationary, sometimes heaving and grinding, the pack ice which surrounded 


Grettir Algarsson’s brigantine, “‘ Island,’”’ south of Franz Josef Island 


The Land Where It Is Always Winter 


Scenes from the British Arctic Expedition’s 1925 Voyage 





Washing day in the land 
where it is always 
winter. A fire built on 
the ice and a large . 
quantity of melted snow 
furnish all the requisites 
of a laundry back home 
for the prosaic job of 
boiling clothes. The pic- 
ture shows, from left to 
right: Dr. Sinclair, Com- 
mander Worsley, and 
Bee Mason 
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On the right, Commander Frank Worsley and 
Engineer Gordon Burte are planting the flag of New 
Zealand at its point of farthest north. The British 
Arctic expedition of 1925 was originally commanded 
by Grettir Algarsson, young Canadian explorer, who 
fitted out the brigantine ‘“‘Island” for the purpose. 
The ship left Kings Bay on July 19, and after a voy- 
age of terrors, miraculous escapes, and even mutiny 
which placed Worsley in command, the expedition 
returned to civilization. Algarsson had planned last 
spring to race Amundsen to the North Pole by dirigi- 
ble, but when it became impossible to secure an 
airship for the purpose, he undertook the other 
method of reaching the Arctic. Commander Worsley 
has been identified as a navigator of note in both 
Arctic and Antarctic lands. He was formerly with 
Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ship, ‘‘ Quest” 














Rapid transit accommodations in the 

Far North. The dog on the right, 

Prince, is the son of one of the dogs 

which reached the South Pole with 
Amundsen 


Keeping fit in the Arctic is as 
necessary as in the more temperate 
regions. There may be no gymna- 
siums, but there are still muscles. 
And most of the men know how to 
use them! 
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Airplanes Land in the Field of Politics 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


On the other hand, a mere 





RESIDENT COOL- 
Pp IDGE will face a 

real test of strength, 
perhaps his major one in 
the new Congress, on the 
issue of air policy. Tax 
reduction and the World 
Court have been over- 
shadowed in the popular 
mind by the high lights of 
two major investigations 
into all phases of aéronau- 
tics. For a full year now, 
beginning with the first 





The aviation controversy has entered poli- 
tics. Both the President's special commission 
and the Select Committee of Congress have 
made their reports. Their recommendations 
will now be thrown into the political arena to 
be worried and shaken about by the prelimina- 
ries to new legislation. Captain Moore, who 
has followed closely the air controversy since 
the days of the war, analyzes the two reports 
and the outlook for constructive policy which 

they presage 


reprimand would be tan- 
tamount to a vindication 
of his views. There is, 
unfortunately, no middle 
ground. Regardless of the 
degree of guilt returned 
by the Army judges, Colo- 
nel Mitchell has achieved 
a position which marks him 
firmly as the spokesman 
for air power as a pri- 
mary weapon in national 
defense. 

In any well-constructed 








public hearings of the Con- 
gressional Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate the Air Services, and supplemented 
by other air quarrels, aviation stories have found 
place on the first pages of the newspapers. Through 
the fascinating criminations and _ recriminations 
of bureaucratic controversy, the public has been 
“educated” to the main contentions of the pros and 
cons. A highly technical problem concerning our 
national security has become a political issue with 
the public aligned on one side or the other. 

An abstract political problem must first be 
dramatized if it is to arouse wide interest. Thus it 
has come about that Col. William Mitchell has been 
recognized as the leading advocate of air power as a 
new “first line of defense.”” Maj. Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick, competent Chief of the Army Air Service, 
has expressed himself as forcibly, more temperately, 
and therefore more intelligently, upon the subject 
than his former first assistant. But matters have 
been so manipulated, or have so happened, that the 
courageous fight of General Patrick for what he 
conceives to be the right is regarded as merely an 
echo of Colonel Mitchell’s contentions. This is 
regrettable because General Patrick, a veteran engi- 
neer officer and a normal “conservative,” is a 
convert to greater air power by virtue of his obser- 
vations in the school of experience. Nevertheless, 
it is true. 

As this is written, Colonel Mitchell’s court- 
martial for flailing superior officers of the Army and 
Navy is still in progress. Washington newspaper 
correspondents have forecast the decision of the 
military. court, but the truth is that no one knows 
just what the outcome will be. There is little doubt 
that the flying Colonel will be found guilty, but the 
traditional choice between the devil and the deep 
blue sea faces his judges. A severe sentence will at 
once elevate the fiery Colonel to the position of 
martyr, a rdle by no means unpleasant to his tastes. 


drama there must be two 
outstanding figures to represent Good and Evil as 
conflict rages. The General Staff of the Army and 
the General Board of the Navy were generally 
thought of as corpulent, testy old fogies bedecked in 
gold braid and the mantle of the martinet. There 
was no outstanding figure in either body, and as a 
result both merely represented “atmosphere.” 
Another central figure was needed to make the 
play complete. Events have so shaped themselves 
that the public’s attention has focused on one 
Cabinet officer for that rédle. Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Navy, has blundered his way 
forward as the personification of the alleged 
reaction in the Army and Navy high commands. 
Mr. Wilbur did not do so deliberately —he was 
chiefly the victim of circumstances. And almost any 
middle-aged man who has spent much of his life 
on a court bench would suffer by comparison with 
the youthful-appearing, square-shouldered war hero, 
Colonel Mitchell. 


[pve commission appointed by President Cool- 


idge has made its report and he has adopted it- 


as his air policy. It concedes but little to the 
sweeping allegations and contentions of the man on 
trial. A much more radical report is being prepared 
for Congress by the Select Committee. It may al- 
most be described as a Mitchell document. The 
findings of the two bodies differ too greatly to per- 
mit of compromise. 

The truth of the matter is that the report of the 
President’s commission headed by Dwight W. 
Morrow is sound, sane, and progressive in a con- 
servative sense. The fact that it was signed by every 
member is a mark of Mr. Morrow’s genius, for the 
threat of a dissenting minority report existed up to 
the final stages of its deliberations. However, truth 
and politics do not always lie down together. The 
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new Congress is in fighting mood, and the report of 
the Select Committee will be the signal for the 


birth of two Congressional air factions. 


i; the first place, the Democratic minority ts 
bound by tradition to be “ag’in” the Administra- 
tion for the politically important fact that 1926 1s 
a Congressional year. In the search for a political 


issue to elect sufficient new Democratic members of | 


the House and Senate to overcome the slender Re- 
publican majority air policy is a jewel bright by 
virtue of its wide popular interest. 

Beyond that fact is the uncertainty of Republican 
unity. There is great temptation to many members 
of the majority party to champion the report of the 
Select Committee. Ever jealous of its prerogatives, 


Congress will read its own committee’s report with 


close attention to detail. It is a Republican commit- 
tee and its chairman is Representative Lampert. 

There are two other factors in the situation. The 
great personal popularity of Colonel Mitchell and 
his cause is attested by hearty applause whenever 
and wherever his picture is flashed upon the screen 
of a motion-picture house. That fact has been noted 
by many members of Congress and the average 
Solon is always anxious to please his constituency 
even at the risk of Presidential embarrassment. 
There are other evidences of public approval of the 
man who “‘sassed his bosses,” and it is safe to pre- 
dict that the Mitchell bloc will boast of many Re- 
publicans in addition to an almost solid Democratic 
membership. There is little political nourishment in 
championing the General Staff of the Army or the 
General Board of the Navy for the reason that 
Army and Navy officers are prohibited from voting. 
Their political influence may be altogether dis- 
counted. As matters stand at present, the Presiden- 
tial air policy cannot command a needed majority. 

The preliminary skir- 
mish promises to take 
place over the unfortu- 
nate figure of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who 
has managed to become 
a principal party to the 
air policy controversy. 
The promised Con- 
gressionalattackon Mr. 
Wilbur is in reality a 
rallying call for the 
Mitchell bloc, and the 
strength of the Pres- 
ident’s support may be 
accurately. gauged by 
the number of Repub- 
licans defending the 
Cabinet officer. 

As this is written, 
the report of the Select 


(Acme) 





The President’s Commission whose recommendations for bettering our 
Air Service ignore the claims of Colonel Mitchell that a unified Depart- 
ment of National Defense offers the only security for the United States 


Committee has not been filed. Its main con- 
clusions have been summarized, however, and it 
is possible to catalogue the chief differences be- 
tween the findings of the body headed by Repre- 
sentative Lampert and the report of Mr. Morrow’s 


commission. 


The Presidential commission rejects the Mitchell 
advocacy of unified combat command in a Depart- 
ment of National Defense. It also disapproves his 
suggestion for a united Air Service. The Select Con- 
gressional Committee recommends the plan for a 
Department of National Defense. It further recom- 
mends a central air service for “procurement” only 
and refrains from discussing the organization of the 
proposed department. 

The Morrow commission rebukes Colonel Mitch- 
ell by implication and voices no criticism of the 
Army and Navy high commands. The Lampert 
committee report will bristle with criticism of the 
high commands for their failure to recognize air 
power in any adequate sense. It will concur in 
Colonel Mitchell’s accusation of a “breakdown” in 
the national defense system with the declaration 
that the Army and Navy have failed to agree on a 
definite air policy. 


HE Morrow board states that our strength in 
the air arm in proportion to general military 
establishment compares favorably with that of any 
power, and that our Navy and Army air personnel 
is of the highest type. The Lampert committee dis- 
agrees with the testimony of high-ranking officers 
that we are on a parity with other nations in air 
strength, and that lack of funds has caused any in- 
adequacies which may exist. In relative air standing 
the United States will be ranked not higher than 
third and not lower than fifth. 
The Morrow report states that our airplane 
accident rate is decreas- 
ingand compares favor- 
ably with the accident 
ratein other airservices; 
also, that no evidence 
was received that flyers 
were compelled to fly 
in unsafe ’planes. The 
commission emphasizes 
a distinction between 
“unsafe” and “obso- 
lete” ’planes, the two 
expressions not being 
synonymous. Without 
- recommending any 
specific sum for procure- 
ment, itisrecommended 
that funds for new 
airplanes be expended 
experimentally over a 
five-year period in 
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producing a number of approved types, rather than 
spending large sums in developing newer types. 
The Lampert committee will recommend the de- 
struction of all obsolete ’planes and expenditure of 
$10,000,000 annually for new ’plane equipment. 


HE Morrow commission finds that criticism of 

extravagance in naval expenditures on aviation 
is not justified in any substantial degree, but that 
the naval aircraft factory should not compete in 
aircraft production with private industry. 

Both bodies recommend building up the private 
aircraft industry as the nucleus of an industrial 
keystone for mobilization. In only one other major 
point are both bodies in agreement: the need of a 
Bureau ‘of Civil Aéronautics in the Department of 
Commerce to aid and regulate the development of 
commercial flying. 

The Morrow commission makes many construc- 
tive suggestions designed to meet the criticisms of 
nonflying control of the Air Services. It would 
create additional assistant secretaries in the Army, 
Navy, and Commerce departments to conduct avia- 
tion affairs; it would continue additional pay for 
flyers as a premium for hazard, and recommends a 
study of additional insurance provisions. It advo- 
cates temporary higher rank in the Army and Navy 


for flying officers. If Congress would adopt the 
report in toto as a basis for new air legislation, it 
would mark an important forward stride in all 
phases of aéronautics. 

Air policy will be a major issue in the new Con- 

ress. Even among those who agree that something 
should be done, no two can agree as to the best 
means of arriving at the desired goal. Under such 
conditions hope dies that legislators with only a 
superficial knowledge of the varied problems of 
aéronautics may reach an agreement. 

The President must stand by the report of his 
commission. Congress may be depended on to adopt 
legislation based on the more radical conclusions of 
the Lampert committee, thereby forcing a Presiden- 
tial veto. It is doubtful if the necessary two-thirds 


_vote to pass legislation over the President’s veto 


could be obtained. The result is a deadlock. 

Those who grow weary of acrimonious debate 
and controversy, who hoped that the question of air 
policy would soon be settled one way or another, are 
doomed to disappointment. The question is merely 
emerging from the battlefield of bureaucratic strife 
to the more vocal and futile arena of politics. Unless 
the President displays definite qualities of leader- 
ship in the new Congress the outlook for a construc- 
tive national air policy is without a horizon. 


Locarno— 1925 


Oh, sages, in your quiet mind, 
Giving your pledge in amity, 

With fears and hatreds left behind, 
Know ye the power of a lie? 


Know ye the power of a threat 
Hatched in a secret council room, 
Bred in a whispering cabinet 

On quick conceits of pendant doom? 


The word that creeps like trailing fire 
Along the quiet fields where peace 
Has ripened in the warm desire 

Of humble men, the year’s increase. 


The little word of honor soiled, 

Of injured pride; the little cry 

Of tribute scorned, of flags despoiled; 
Know ye the power of a lie? 


The little spark of rape and lust, 
Of loot, of household gods unshrined, 
Of shattered idols, broken trust, 
Catching the tinder of the mind... 


Know ye the power of truth on fire 
Lit by a lying fuse; of youth 

Giving its life in hot desire 

To save one abstract word of truth? 


Know ye the gifts young men will give, 
Facing a flag with level eye, ; 
When they are told that truth will live 
If only they will dare to die? 


The pact is made and countersigned, 
A testament in amity, 

By sages in a quiet mind 

To seal the world’s security. 


The bristling armaments will wane, 
The navies limit their increase, 

Farmers will cut their ripened grain 
And parliaments will talk of peace. 


But if you close your sapient eyes 
Upon the chamber where beget 
The little diplomatic lies; 

The locked and bolted cabinet; 


Then may the armies wane and fade, 
The sword turn scythe upon the plains; 
The pact is signed, the treaty made, 


The power of a lie remains. 


Rocer BuRLINGAME. 
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Politics and Ma Ferguson in Texas 


By Duncan Aikman 


audit, only $603,000. In- 





HEY hate to do 

it, but politics is 

no church social. 

This isn’t the official 
slogan of the little group 
of serious scalp-getters in 
the Texas Legislature who 
are planning the impeach- 
ment of Gov. Miriam A. 
Ferguson as soon as pos- 
sible after the holidays, 
but it well might be. 





Out in Texas, the embattled Ferguson 
family has again stepped into the acid depths 
of controversy, and impeachment proceedings 
threaten the nation’s first woman governor, 
though, so far, no definite call has been issued 
for an “impeachment session” of the Legisla- 
ture and there are rumors that it may be called 
off. Mr. Aikman, a member of the editorial 
staff of the EJ Paso Times, gives a graphic 
picture of the complicated political background 


cidentally, it has been a 
prominent contributor of 
advertising to a personal 
political organ, the Fer- 
guson Forum, conducted 
by Governor Ferguson’s 
husband and chief ad- 
viser in financial and all 
other executive problems. 

Then, last month, in 
a civil suit, the State’s 








Indeed, if politicians were 
paid for exhibiting their 
sense of humor instead of for concealing it, the 
slogan would hardly be anything else. All of which is 
intended to carry the insinuation that Texas’ second 
effort within nine years to purge itself of Ferguson- 
ism is wholly political in aim and largely amusing 
in aspect. 

The situation is not to be understood in reference 
to the current scandals of mismanagement and pos- 
sible corruption in the State highway department. 
These furnish merely what armchair strategists are 
wont to calla base for operations — so far, not a 
very firm base at that. | 

The complicity of the Governor in the highway 
department’s difficulties — beyond serious responsi- 
bility for bad management, bad appointments, and 
silly political tactics — is one of the most tenuous 
theories ever held to even by a Legislature with a 
political incentive for theory holding. Briefly, this 
is the simple story of what has happened in Texas: 

Mrs. Ferguson ap- 
pointed the highway 
commissioners. They 
gave contracts, among — 
others, to a firm of her 
husband’s friends, hast- 
ily organized by bor- 
rowing $25,000, for the 
laying of about 1,000 
miles of asphalt “top- 
ping” at thirty cents a 
square yard. Since May 
this corporation, the 
American Road Com- 
pany, chartered last 
March in Delaware, 
has received from the — Crome 
State $1,719,000 for 


according to a court 





Governors “Jim” AND “Ma” FERGUSON : 


work which cost i 
ms Texans are puzzled to know which of them is really their _~ executive, for 
when ‘‘ Ma"’ is out, Jim occupies the governor's chair 


attorney-general got 
judgment compelling the 
cancellation of all the American Road Company’s 
State contracts and the return to the State of $600,- 
000 in excess profits. Mrs. Ferguson early in the 
proceedings tried to call off the attorney-general 
with peremptory orders, but when he established his 
constitutional right to perform the duties of his 
office irrespective of instructions from the Governor, 
she made no further attempt at interference. 

After the judgment was obtained, Mrs. Ferguson 
at first declared she would not ask for the resigna- 
tions of the two highway commissioners most re- 
sponsible for letting the contracts, but within two 
days the resignations were presented and accepted. 
No evidence has thus far been brought to light to 
show that the Fergusons have profited corruptly 
from the American Road Company’s contracts, 
although of course nobody pretends that the accept- 
ance of its advertising matter by the personal organ 
of the Ferguson family was in good taste. 

These facts, however, 
furnish the sole back- 
ground for the threat- 
ened impeachment 
proceedings to be 
brought on charges of 
manifest incompetence 
and waste of the public 
funds. Fortunately for 
the legislators, the 
Texas constitution is 
broad in its statement 
of impeachment pre- 
.rogatives, merely de- 
claring that the Lower 
House has the right to 
bring impeachment 
charges and the Senate 

the duty to try them. 
Presumably, a governor 
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cannot only be impeached for general contrari- 
ness and inefficiency, but for eating peas with a 
knife — or with a fork. The sole grounds for proceed- 
ing against Mrs. Ferguson at present are bad man- 
agement and plausible suspicion of her husband. 

Certainly, there is no disposition, even on the part 
of the most ardent scalp-getters, to proceed against 
Mrs. Ferguson as a vicious person or a criminally 
stained official. Socially, the gentlemen who have 
banded together to oust her still find the first woman 
governor of Texas agreeable. The comely young 
grandmother, the comfortably plump hostess at 
occasional very excellent political dinners, has none 
of the highbrow notions or dictatorial, club-execu- 
tive manners which Texan men dislike, but has the 
frank, easy-going, mildly humorous, social camera- 
derie of the Southern woman with decent males 
which they do like. | 


ER official acts may have been ill judged as 
to politics and polity, and they may have been 
undertaken at another’s dictation, but, on the whole, 
they have caused more amusement than offense. 
Things quite as bad have been proved against other 
Texas governors without ruining their prospects for 
reélection, much less inspiring impeachment pro- 
ceedings. Whatever else may be responsible for the 
situation, Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson isn’t. Rather 
pathetically, she is merely one of the game’s least 
pawns — liable to attack, not as a person nor as a 
governor, but because of the peculiar political stake 
the hard-boiled gentlemen of the Legislature hope to 
make by ousting her just now. 

Neither is the situation to be explained wholly 
in reference to former Gov. James E. Ferguson’s 
relations to the executive office at Austin. True, the 
“first gentleman of Texas”’ advises his wife on every- 
thing and has, in all plausibility, dictated her every 
political act of consequence. True, he is the most 
hated man active today in Texas politics, and by 
many is regarded as the most dangerous. True, he is 
connected with the highway scandal by bonds of 
obvious personal interest, though not by those of 
proved responsibility. To send Jim Ferguson back 
to his farm and his newspaper and his law practice 
at Temple is undoubtedly one of the real aims of the 
coming impeachment session. 

Every politician in Texas, probably including 
evert those attached to the Ferguson organization, 
would breathe more easily if Jim Ferguson could be 
broken again on the wheel of political disgrace — 
this time to stay broken. He is too meteoric; he is too 
effective a rabble-rouser; he is too hard to kill off and 
keep killed; he is too dangerous to any other man’s 
ambition to be governor or United States Senator to 
be permitted to remain at large politically for one 
instant after his political burial, or even the political 
slugging of him into temporary unconsciousness, 
becomes possible. 


But it is the slugging that is aimed at now, rather 
than the interment. The gentlemen who are hope- 
fully planning the impeachment session are not in- 
fant optimists in politics. They are realists who have 
worked at it a long time in Texas. They know that to 
impeach Mrs. Ferguson will only serve to martyrize 
both Mrs. and Mr. Ferguson with that indestructible 
phalanx of 100,000 “‘one-gallus” Texas tenant 
farmers who believed and still believe as fervently as 
they do in Genesis, that Jim’s impeachment of 1917 
was merely the outcome of a diabolical plot of Texan 
money dragons against the common people’s Saint 
George. 

Jim’s enemies know that this most solid of farm 
blocs cannot be broken up by anything less than 
proof iron-ribbed enough to convince one-gallus men, 
whose emotional loyalties are engaged, that Jim 
Ferguson has betrayed his own following. They 
know that, with the slender basis afforded them by 
the highway department scandals and other alleged 
derelictions of the Ferguson régime, this will be as 
impossible as it would be to convert the one-gallus 
men to “Darwinism” or to the belief that drinking 
tea in the afternoon is a virile act. 

They realize, therefore, that, impeachment or no 
impeachment, the indestructible phalanx will remain 
undestroyed. What they do hope to do by an im- 
peachment verdict is to detach from the phalanx in 
time for the 1926 Democratic primaries the horde of 
favor-seekers and others who in the past have used 
the Ferguson strength for more or less meritorious 
political purposes. This can be done, they think, by 
creating the impression that as bestowers of favors 
the Fergusons are done, and that as agents of meri- 
torious political purposes they are impossible. That 
would cut down the Ferguson strength to its irredu- 
cible minimum of one-gallus men, relatively harm- 
less to any legislator or ally of a legislator who has 
ambitions to be the next governor. 


HEN, in addition to scotching the common 
adversary, the impeachment session, with its 
lush prerogatives to “investigate” everything of a 
reformable nature in the Ferguson record, offers an — 
unexcelled chance for the creation of reputations 
from which promising gubernatorial candidacies 
may be launched. Here it should be remembered 
that Texas politicians run for governor in the Demo- 
cratic primaries nine to fifteen at a time every two 
years and are probably the most gubernatorially 
ambitious anthropoids on the continent. To such the 
temptations of the impeachment session are literally 
overwhelming. Probably there is not a single legis- 
lative signer of the warrant for that session who 
does not hope that somehow the drama may provide 
for him a réle which he can continue to play as a 
leading contestant in the events of next July. 
Finally, the impeachment session offers an irresti- 
ble attraction as a means (Continued opp. page 720) 
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BELIEVE 


ANSIDEI MADONNA (NATIONAL 
GALLERY, LONDON) AN ALTAR- 
PIECE FOR THE CHURCH OF 
SAN FIORENZO AT PERUGIA 
PAINTED BY RAPHAEL 





INSANTA 


SAINT NICHOLAS OF BARI 

STANDS BELOW THE VIRGIN. HE 

Wears A WHITE JEWELED 

BisHop’s MITRE AND CARRIES 
A CROSIER IN His HAND 


(Gramstorff Bros., Inc.) 


Once in everyone’s life comes a 
time of disillusionment with the dis- 
covery that there isn’t any Santa Claus. 
Though this unfortunately appears to 
be true, the fact remains that Santa 
Claus is a corruption of “Santa Nico- 
laus,”” and that Saint Nicholas was 
not only a bishop of theearly Christian 
Church, but also an extremely popular 
saint throughout all Christendom. 

Saint Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, 
lived in the Fourth Century. As a 
child he was very pious, so it is not 
surprising that by a miracle he was 
chosen bishop while still but a boy. 
During his lifetime, as well as after 
his death, he afforded great aid to 
humanity. When he died there was 
“great melody sung of the celestial 
company.” 

As Saint George was the patron 
saint of knighthood and the nobility, 
Saint Nicholas was the patron saint of 
serfdom and the people. Throughout 
Russia, Greece, and Catholic Europe, 
he was revered and honored. His 
popularity can be traced from Hol- 
land and Belgium through Eastern 
France, the Rhine provinces, Luxem- 
burg, Alsace and Lorraine, through 
Switzerland as far east as the Tyrol 
and Salzburg, including on the way 
Baden, Wirttemberg and Bavaria. 

Before the Fourteenth Century, the 


SAINT NICHOLAS IN THE 





Church found difficulty in getting the 
people to observe the Christmas festi- 
val. It was the time of the old pagan 
winter festivals, and with the wisdom 
shown by the early fathers, the pagan 
customs were incorpprated, with 
Christian observances. {‘St. Nicholas’ 
Day was too popular; the festival over- 
shadowed the Christmas fea ) The 
worship of the saint, and the custom 
of the giving of gifts was transferred 
to Christmas. By the Fourteenth 
Century this change was already 
effected in Catholic Nuremberg. The 
Protestant Church further empha- 
sized the observance. Saint worship 
was abhorrent to the Protestant fa- 
thers; they felt that gifts should 
be sacred to the Christ Child only. 
The Dutch brought the tradition of 
Saint Nicholas and the Christmas 
festival over to America. From 
America it went back to England. 
Somehow, in first crossing the Atlan- 
tic, the name became Santa Claus, 
and reindéer took the place of horse 
and ass. It was Clement C. Moore 
who made him into the fat, genial 
soul he now is known to be through- 
out America by his poem, “’Twas the 
Night Before Christmas.” Now, on 
Christmas Eve, his legend at least 
flies over the roof tops, and he is the 
author of gifts for little children. 
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SAINT NICHOLAS SAVING THE 
City By Beato ANGELICO 


The popularity of Saint Nich- 
olas as a patron saint of cities 
may be testified to by the legend of 
how he saved his province in time 
of famine. Finding his people 
starving, the good bishop heard of 
certain ships in the harbor bound 
with wheat for the emperor in 
Alexandria. He prayed them to give 
some of the wheat to his people, and 
promised that they would not re- 
gret it when they reached the em- 
beror. They were rewarded for their 
generosity by finding, when they 
arrived at Alexandria, that their 
store of wheat was undiminished 
by what they had given. 
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(Left) SCENES FROM THE LEGEND 

OF SAINT NICHOLAS IN THE THIR- 

TEENTH CENTURY STAINED GLASS 
OF BouRGES .. 


(Below) Satnt NICHOLAS AND 
THE THREE MAIDENS 
By L. p1 Bicct (?) 


Before Saint Nicholas became 
bishop, he was distinguished for 
his generosity. Three dowerless 
maidens were about to be sold by 
their desperate father when Saint 
Nicholas, hearing of the infamy, 
stole to their window by night and 
secretly threw in a mass of gold 
wrapped in a cloth. To this early 
generosity was attributed his popu- 
larity as the’ patron saint of mar- 
riageable and dowerless maidens. 
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(From ‘‘ Chants de France.’’ Harmonisés, par A, Périlhou) 
Il était trois petits enfants— Qui s’en allaient glaner aux champs. 
S’en vont au soir chez un boucher: “Boucher, voudrais-tu nous loger?” 
“Entrez, entrez, petits enfants, Il y a d’la place assurément.” 
Ils n’étaient pas sitét entrés, Que le boucher les a tués, 
Les a coupés en p’tits morceaux, Mis au saloir comme pour ceaux. 
Saint Nicolas, au bout d’sept ans, Saint Nicolas vint dans ce champ. 
Il s’en alla chez le boucher: “Boucher, voudrais-tu me: loger?” 
“Entrez, entrez, Saint Nicolas, I] y a d’la place, il n’en manqu’ pas.” 


The fame of Saint Nich- 
olas spread from the East to 
Venice, and the Venetians 
decided that the body of so 
great a saint should belong 
to them. They therefore ‘de- 
scended triumphantly upon 
Myra, where the saint's relics 
were preserved, and bore his 
bones off to Bari — hence 
his name, “‘ Saint Nicholas of 
Bari.” After this the saint 
became as popular in the 
West as he had been in the 
East. Legends grew up about 
him, particularly as the pa- 
tron saint of children and 
schoolboys. There was, for 
instance, the clerk who was 
caught and strangled by the 
Devil in the guise of a pilgrim. 
The father appealed to Saint 
Nicholas, and as he did so, 
the child opened his eyes and 
rose from death. Another 
story tells of the saving of the 
little child, ‘‘ Deus Dedit,” so 


called because he was sent to - 


his parents in answer to 
brayer. This story is pic- 
tured by. Giottino in the fres- 
coes of the chapel of St. 
Nicholas at Assisi, and is re- 
lated in the ‘Golden Legend,” 
as follows: - 

“There was another rich 


LEGEND oF Deus Debit 


FROM THE CHAPEL OF 
St. NICHOLAS 


SAINT NICHOLAS AND THE MURDERED SCHOOLBOYS 


““Complainte de St. Nicolas,” 





Il n’était pas sitét entré 





wil a demandé a souper: 

“Voulez-vous un morceau d’jambon?” “Je n’en veux pas, il n’est pas bon!” 
“Voulez-vous un morceau de veau?” “Je n’en veux pas, il n’est pas beau! 
“Du p’tit salé je veux avoir, Qu’il y a sept ans qu’est dans |’saloir.” 

Quand le boucher entendit ¢a, Hors de sa porte ils’enfuya: 

“Boucher, boucher, ne t’enfuis pas, Repens-toi, Dieu te pardonn’ra.” 

Et le saint étendit trois doigts, les p’tits se lévent tous les trois. 

Le premier dit: “J’ai bien dormi!” Le second dit: “Et moi aussi!” 

Et le troisiéme répondit: “Je croyais étre en paradis!” 


man that by the merits of 
S. Nicholas had a son and 
called him: Deus dedit, ‘God 
gave.’ And this rich man did 
do make a chapel of S. 
Nicholas in his dwelling 
place; and did do hallow every 
year the feast of S. Nich- 
olas. And this manor was set 
by the land of the Agarians. 
This child was taken pris- 
oner, and deputed to serve the 
king. The year following, and 
the day the father held de- 
voutly the feast of S. Nich- 
olas, the child held a precious 
cup tofore the king, and re- 
membered his prise, the sor- 
row of his friends, and the joy 
that was made that day in the 
house of his father, and be- 
5 to sigh sore high. And the 

ing demanded him what 
ailed him and the cause of his 
sighing; and he told him every 
word wholly. And when the 
king knew it, he said to him; 
Whatsomever thy Nicholas do 
or do not, thou shalt abide here 
with us. And suddenly there 
blew a much strong wind, that 
made all the house to tremble, 
and the child was ravished 
with the cup, and was set to- 
fore the gate where his father 
held the solemnity of S. 
Nicholas, in such wise that 
they all demeaned great joy.” 


At ASsSSISI 
PAINTED By GIOTTINO 
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ing of gifts. In 
the saint rides 
on a gray horse, 
ket at his side, 
whips in his 
gifts to good chil- 
and sticks to bad 
hay must be left 
little shoes for the 


wrote a poem for 
““*Twas the Night 
This would prob- 
reached the public 
of the family, who 
the house at the 
out and sent it 
Sentinel.’’ The 
was rather an- 
found the pub- 
had attained. 
Hebrew diction- 
or the doctor’s 
known only to 











Claus alight. 





CHRISTMAS IN East FRIESLAND 
From ‘Das FESTLICHE J AHR,” BY REINSBERG-DURINGSFELD 











(Houghton Mifflin 
Company) 


-The St. Nicholas feast is important today in Bel- 
gium and Holland, for that is still the day for the giv- 


East Friesland, 


from town to town 


with a great bas- 
and a bundle of 
hand. He brings 
dren, and rods 
ones. Water and 


for the horse, and 


saint to fill with 


presents. Aided by his ‘‘beste tabbaerd,’’ he travels 
through the night with miraculous speed, and the 
treasures in his basket are inexhaustible. 


“*Twas THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 


Clement C. Moore was president of Columbia College, 
author of a Hebrew dictionary, and authority on many 
serious and erudite subjects. On Christmas, 1822, he 
his two daughters, 
Before Christmas.” 
ably never have 
had not a friend 


was staying in 
time, copied it 
to the ‘Troy 
learned doctor 
— hg he 
icity his poem 
But even if the 
ary be forgotten, 
other works 
scholars, his 


poem will be dear to the hearts of children through the 
long years to come, and will keep the legend of Santa 





Ba peath 


(Houghton Mifflin Company) 








From ‘‘’T was THE NicHTt BeFore CHRISTMAS,” BY CLEMENT C. Moore 


With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name; 





“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 
To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 
Now dash away! dash away! dash away all!” 
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New England Discovers Something 
By Clark Belden 


be the inability of many 





S a result of the 
New England 
Conference at 


Worcesterattended by625 
representatives of indus- 
try, commerce, finance, 
and agriculture, New 
England is in the condi- 





New England agriculture has been having a 
bad time of it, living costs are high, and industry 
is losing ground. At the New England Confer- 
ence in Worcester, Massachusetts, the problems 
of this section were aired. Clark Belden, assistant 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, tells the remedies prescribed 


New Englanders to think 
in terms of New England 
as a whole. Several Con- 
ference speakers blamed 
limited vision for certain 
of New England’s pres- 
ent ills. 

With respect to indus- 








tion of the hopeful man 
of middle age who re- 
ceives a report from his doctor depicting only too 
plainly the many ways in which he must mend 
himself if his future is to remain bright. 

New England is sober-faced and serious. She has 
been analyzed and studied and criticized from every 
conceivable business angle. Her dissectors touched 
bed-rock fundamentals. They told the truth as they 
saw it. 

It is doubtful if any section of this country ever 
received such a penetrating diagnosis as did this 
section at the hands of Herbert Hoover, Owen D. 
Young, Senator Moses of New Hampshire, three 
governors, and many others. Not only were her 
problems ruthlessly exposed, but her critics made a 
host of concrete and far-reaching recommendations. 
The three fundamentals of power, agriculture, and 
marketing composed the program. 

The governors of the New England States dis- 
cussed last July the common problems of their 
section. Concerted action appeared to offer the 
solution of them all. The governors appointed a New 
England Joint Committee to organize the leading 
commercial, industrial, and trade organizations into 
a single unit. This committee’s labors brought 625 
delegates to Worcester in the middle of November 
representing 288 different organizations. Its per- 
sonnel was of State-wide importance, with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of sectional and national characters. 
In a sense, it was a business parliament calling for 
high statesmanship in the economic field. The 
delegates’ represented organizations with annual 
sales of $8,336,000,000. 

A member of the Governors’ Joint Committee 
told the Conference that one of New England’s 
most perplexing problems lay in the very multiplic- 
ity and diversity of opinions as to what her prob- 
lems really are. He added that another problem lay 
in the natural reticence of New Englanders to put 
their cards on the table — “they have thoughts 
without speaking them.” Closely related to this 
point was the action of a half dozen speakers in 
calling attention to the conservatism of New Eng- 
landers. Still another dangerous trait was said to 


try, New England has 
lost to the South and West — a popular subject of 
discussion at present. New England business men 
were informed that their Yankee ingenuity must 
find new industries to replace those lost. 

Herbert Hoover pictured some of New England’s 
problems and the steps she should take to put her 
business house in order in the following pointed 
words: ““It must be recognized that certain factors 
have worked against her interests in the last few 
hours. Among these have been the recent shifts in 
population and changes in industrial and commer- 
cial relationships in consequence of the war’s effect 
upon transportation rates, wages, fuel costs, and 
new factory development abroad. . . . There has 
also been the growth of competitive mass production 
in certain lines in other parts of the country. Most 
industries in New England are still conducted with 
units of smaller size than one ordinarily finds in the 
rest of the country; but to mobilize and specialize 
these units with the higher degree of industrial, 
administrative, and distributive skill that New 
England possesses is by no means an impossible 
task. 

““A fundamental, comprehensive elimination of 
economic waste — through improvement of trans- 
portation facilities, through more extensive electri- 
fication, through a greater simplification and 
standardization of manufactures, through a more 
thorough andeffective cultivation of foreign markets, 
through the larger production of these articles that 
require a relatively high degree of workmanship and 
sales technique, and through scores of other means 
— afford ample opportunity for the maintenance of 
New England’s prestige in manufacturing and 
trading.” 


WEN D. YOUNG — collaborator with Vice 
President Dawes in the preparation of the 
Dawes Plan — designated New England’s most 
pressing problem as that of maintaining her indus- 
trial wage levels and thus her standard of living. 
He warned that New England—a mammoth 
industrial district — faces the. danger of a drop in 
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her wage levels and standards of living, and that 
unless her citizens make the fullest possible use of 
her power resources she will fail to maintain her 
present levels and will not keep her place in the 
markets of the world. 


HE urged New England to form a huge “power 
pool” so as to produce power at the lowest 
possible cost and make it available for all sections 
of the territory. This step would lower the cost 
of living and of business all along the line. He de- 
clared that water power is New England’s most 
important raw material, and that 
she has an almost inexhaustible 
supply of it. Furthermore, it can- 
not be depleted as is coal by each 
year’s mining production. To ef- 
fect a power pool, he said that 
State lines should be abolished, as 
they seldom coincide with eco- 
nomic boundaries, and that, in ef- 
fect, a codperative economic unit 
should be formed by the six New 
England States. 

He urged that the New England 
States get together and unify 
their laws relating to the trans- 
mission of power and remove the 
legal obstacles now preventing a 


nie : : 
free transmissionofpowerthrough- (en aersoody 


out the section. 

Following these steps, Mr. 
Young said that the public service 
commissions of the six States 
should come together and agree upon a compre- 
hensive plan for the development and use of power 
generated in various parts of New England. In the 
elaboration of his superpower plan, he pointed out 
that the New England streams should be treated as 
an integral whole, and that a vast network of lines 
should be established with large enough generating 
units to create the cheapest possible power. These 
lines would place power not needed by some com- 
munities at certain hours at the disposal of other 
sections which did need it. 

Closely related to the network of electric power 
lines for industrial and city use, Mr. Young pointed 
out the necessity of a secondary network for rural 
communities not now receiving electric service. This 
rural network will play an important part in the de- 
velopment of New England agriculture. 

Mr. Young’s final suggestion regarding the use of 
New England’s most important raw material was 
that her flood waters be conserved by building a 
vast series of reservoirs and that extensive use be 
made of the tide waters of the Atlantic Ocean for the 
generation of power. 

At the conclusion of the Conference, Governor 
Brewster of Maine announced that he would place 





OweEN D. YouNG 


He wants to save New England through a 
power pool 


before his people the matter of changing the Maine 
laws so as to make possible the exportation of 
power in accordance with Mr. Young’s power pool 
program. 

Another important New England problem was 
characterized as the overcentralization of industry. 
Several speakers maintained that a wide distribu- 
tion of cheap power will permit a much-needed 
decentralization. This will make possible a reduction 
of taxes and of crowded city living conditions, will 
lower the unit cost of factory production, and solve 
the perplexing problem of food distribution. Manu- 
facturing in New England is today 
largely concentrated in a few 
great cities, because in past years 
the transmission of power any 
distance from its generating 
source was mechanically impossi- 
ble. Today, power can be eco- 
nomically transmitted several 
hundred miles. 

The second fundamental ana- 
lyzed was agriculture. Senator 
Moses startled the 625 delegates 
by declaring that New England 
looks outside her limits for nearly 
eighty-five per cent of her food 
supply, with the result that living 
costs are fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent higher than elsewhere. Each 
year, $500,000,000 is sent out of 
‘New England for this one item 
alone. The effect of this situa- 
tion on manufacturing, and, in- 
cidentally, the close relationship between agriculture 
and industry, was shown by the statement that each 
New England industrial family pays $75 more a year 
for food than do industrial families in other sections. 
To meet this situation, New England manufactur- 
ers must pay several dollars per week higher wages 
than their competitors in other sections. 

Senator Moses presented New England’s agri- 
cultural problem from another angle by showing 
that in the last forty years the cultivated acreage has 
been cut in half while the population has doubled. 
This partly explains the higher cost of food in New 
England. 


a experts disclosed that many 


recent New England crops— among them 


potatoes, tobacco, and apples— have been mar- 


keted by farmers at less than the cost of producing 
them. Senator Moses touched upon another diffi- 
culty faced by New England agriculture when he 
said that New England banks have not backed up 
New England farmers as they should have. The 
latest blow to New England agriculture was said to 
be the abandonment of the branch lines of various 
railroads which is now in (Continued on page 720) 
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Grading Human Beings 


VII. The Citizen of an Institution 


By Ernest Greenwood 


State of New York passed the following 
statute: 


Whereas, there are sometimes persons who, by 
lunacy or otherwise, are furiously mad or are so dis- 
ordered in their senses that they may be dangerous 
to go abroad; therefore, be it enacted that it shall 
and may be lawful for any two or more Justices of 
the Peace to cause 


I: the year of our Lord, 1788, the sovereign 


states. Briefly, Virchow, according to Dr. Robert 
T. Morris of New York, postulated that illness, 
including mental illness, would always depend 
upon physical causes. Freud, on the other hand, 
takes us back into mystery. He gives the mind a 
metaphysical position as an entity, and proceeds 
“to draw fanciful pictures upon a small background 
of fact relating to mental processes.” In the opinion 

of Dr. Morris, the Vir- 





such persons to be 
apprehended and 
kept safely locked 
up in some secure 
place and, if such 
Justices find it nec- 
essary, to be chained 
there, if the last 


1.§ Secretary of the Treasury. 
2. Governor of New York 


tate. 
Prime Minister of England. 


‘ 
4. President of Mexico. 
place of legal settle- 5. Recipient, of the “Wilson 
’ ice 
ment be in such 6. Leaiier of the American 
cit Federation of Labor who 
y- died recently. 
7. Governor of Texas. 
> — of ink — stn 
le merican whose 
And now comes the ee Tee 
Hon. Burdette G. FROM A THE, FOLLOWING LIST OF NAMES SELECT: 
Lewis, Commissioner Guns wie. 10. A tes 


of Institutions and pianist. 


Agencies of New Jer- 
sey, with the remark- 
able statement that 


Puccini. Paavo Nurmi. 


Immanuel Kant. 
John Drinkwater. 





Do You Know the Answer ? 


In his last article, Mr. Greenwood mentioned the tests 
given by the Friends School, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Below are reproduced a number of these tests 
which were given to both elementary and high-school students: 


18. A Spanish novelist. 
20. An Austrian singer. 
American prison reformer. 23. A French tennis champion. 24. 
An Italian ruler. 25. A Finnish athlete. 26. A negro tenor. 
LIST: Cecilia Beaux. BlascoIbanez. Marie Jeritza. Mussolini. 

Louis Agassiz. ¥ 
Eleonora Duse. EvaLeGallienne. CarlSandburg. Roland Hayes. 
Ignace Paderewski. 


chow idea appeals to 
men of scientific train- 
ing, and the Freudian 
idea to men of literary 
training. If this is true, 
literary men are not 
familiar with the work 
of Dr. Cotton in the 
Trenton Hospital. 
The most importarit 
purpose of human clas- 
sification is, in my 
opinion, to find some 
way to make use of 
those human beings 
which society has clas- 
sified as no_ longer 
useful; or, to quote 
Herbert Hoover, to 


for many years in the 
Supreme Court of the 


United States. 
WHAT RIVER FLOWS: 
10. Over Niagara Falls? 
11. Under London Bridge? 
12. Over the Wilson Dam? 
13. Under the Bear Mountain 


Bridge? 

FROM WHAT BOOKS ARE 
THESE CHARACTERS? 
14. Titania. Roxane. W 'e 

D’Artagnan. Malvolio. 
Lady Teazle. 


16. A Swiss scientist. 17. A 
19; A Polish 


21. A British t. 22, An 


Suzanne 
Thomas Mott Osborne. 








“Cities and States 
throughout the nation 
which are contemplating spending millions upon 
custodial asylums need to call a halt before any 
more moneyis wasted.” To givea proper background 
to this statement he proceeds to quote Dr. Henry A. 
Cotton, medical director of the Trenton State 
Hospital for the Insane, who says: 


Even today, at least 80 per cent of all hospitals 
for the insane throughout the country continue, to 
their own shame and to the detriment of the patients, 
to employ mechanical restraint. There is no necessity 
for it as the writer can testify from personal experi- 
ence. When he took charge of the State Hospital in 
Trenton in 1907 he found over go women in strait- 
jackets, and all other forms of restraint were in 
daily use. In less than two months over 700 pieces 
of restraint apparatus were removed from the wards, 
and since that time no patient has been put in 
restraint for any cause. 


It is by no means the intention of the author to 
enter into any scientific discussion of the respective 
merits of the Virchow and Freudian schools of 
thought with regard to insanity and morbid mental 


eliminate waste. If the 
Trenton ideais proving that a considerable portion of 
those who have been graded as insane can be lifted 
out of that grade, rehabilitated, and, because their 
mental disorders are due to curable functional 
disorders, can be permanently cured and restored 
to a place in normal society, then a description of 
it deserves at least a place in these articles. 

I went to Trenton because whenever I asked any- 
one whom I thought should know where the best 
information concerning institutional work might be 
secured I got the same reply: “Go to Trenton.” So 
I went to Trenton and called on William J. Ellis, 
director of the Division of Education and Classifi- 
cation. Mr. Ellis has been in charge of the first 
work of the State Board of Control of Institutions 
and Agencies (established in 1918), which was a 
comprehensive study of patients committed to 
State institutions. All State penal, correctional, 
hospital, relief, and training institutions are under 
the central board of control. In the eyes of the State 
of New Jersey, an insane asylum is nothing more 
or less than a hospital. Mr. Ellis has the job of 
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improving the classifications of persons committed to 
these institutions and of placing them where they 
really belong. He has been concentrating until re- 
cently upon correctional institutions. , 

“The result of our work of classification has been 
the developmentof a clear-cut policy for the handling 
of the defective delinquent group,” said Mr. Ellis. 
“The defective delinquent, so called, is really de- 
scriptive of two major classes of offenders, namely, 
the occasional offender and the habitual offender. 
These in turn are subdivided into the feeble- 
minded, the epileptic, and the insane. From the 
standpoint of emotional make-up these can be 
further subdivided into the stable and the unstable. 
However,” he continued, “before we go very 
far into my special field you should meet, first of 
all, the driving force behind everything we do, 
Commissioner Lewis.” And so we went down the 
hall and dropped in on Commissioner Lewis, whose 
official support and sympathetic understanding of 
the aims of the very unusual staff with which he is 
surrounded is largely responsible for the success of 
the “Trenton idea.” 


I TOLD my story to the Commissioner. “‘Good,”’ 

he said; “and the very first thing I want to call to 
your attention is that there is nothing particularly 
new about what we are doing here and most cer- 
tainly there is nothing mysterious. We have had 
eight years’ experience in applying mental tests in 
our New Jersey institutions, and we know that they 
are very practical. They are short cuts to a discovery 
of the individual. They tell us how to assign pris- 
oners and hospital patients to work and to school. 
With proper assignments the individual becomes a 
happy, enthusiastic worker. 

“What we are after, however, is to make use of 
the waste material in our institutions,” he contin- 
ued. ‘We diagnose the individual and consider 
that it is our job to classify him so that we can fit 
him to some occupation in which he will be happy. 
We are always looking forward to the time when he 
will either be discharged or released on parole, and 
when that time comes we want to have a place for 
him into which he will fit and become a useful 
member of society and a good citizen of the State. 
We not only analyze the individuals who come to 
us, but we are continually analyzing occupations 
and jobs to make sure that the job fits the indi- 
vidual. It is all very well to classify the individual 
so that we can catalogue him to our satisfact:on, 
but we must also classify and study the job for 
which we think he is fitted to make sure that it is 
fitted to him. The man and the job must fit to- 
gether, and therefore a study of the job is quite as 
important as the study of the man.” 

In one of the reports of the psychologist at the 
New Jersey State prison, given me by Commissioner 
Lewis, I found a classification of occupations 


available in the prison. These occupations are 
grouped into five grades which are rated as very 
superior, superior, average, inferior, and very in- 
ferior according to the degree of education, intelli- 
gence, responsibility, and skill demanded in each 
job. There are 25 different kinds of jobs rated very 
superior, 24 superior, 47 average, 24 inferior, and 29 
very inferior, or 149 different kinds of jobs grouped 
in accordance with intelligence classifications. The 
psychologist knows exactly what kind of work is 
available in the prison. Combining this with the 
data he has gathered from his individual examina- 
tions and tests he can make intelligent and scien- 
tific recommendations regarding the vocational 
development or industrial placement of each man in 
the prison. And this is not with a view of getting 
just as much prison labor out of the prison popu- 
lation as possible, but with the idea of fitting the 
man to the job or the job to the man, so that when 
he eventually leaves the prison he is no longer a 
potential offender, but a man interested in a definite 
vocation who wants nothing better than an honest 
day’s pay for an honest day’s work. This is a prac- 
tical application of intelligent testing or grading 
which justifies the Trenton idea even though there 
were nothing more to it. 

Commissioner Lewis does not hold to the view, 
very generally accepted, that insanity is prima- 
rily a disease of the mind. He believes that one 
cannot expect to have function without form. He 
says that insanity has been robbed of many of its 
terrors and that it may be cured if attacked during 
its incipient period. He called my attention to the 
fact that during one period of three years, 1,000 
persons in the Trenton State Hospital classified as 
incurable were discharged as cured. Of these 25 
were readmitted, but 8 of the 25 were again dis- 
charged after previous inadequate treatment had 
been completed. 

At this institution they assume that every insane 
person is a sick person and should be treated as a 
sick person rather than as an insane person. Cus- 
todial buildings are considered entirely useless. 
The equipment demanded is the equipment of a 
diagnostic clinic similar to those established in 
progressive medical centers. There is a systematic 
and routine study of the patient’s case with the 
aid of a clinical and X-ray laboratory. There is a 
surgical clinic, a dental clinic, a throat and nose 
clinic, a genito urinary clinic, a clinic for diseases 
of women, and fully equipped laboratories and 
operating rooms. 


ARLY in 1918, Dr. Cotton surprised the medi- 

cal profession with the statement that the ex- 
traction of infected teeth, the removal of infected 
tonsils, the clearing up of infections of the stomach, 
the lower intestine, and other vital parts of the 
bodies of insane persons had (Continued on page 720) 
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Rumors of Better Things 


HE maturing season has at last 

I brought forth a profusion of inter- 
esting, if not wholly satisfactory, 
plays. One or two attain real distinction, 
notably the much abused and misunder- 
stood “‘ Adam Solitaire” at the Province- 
town Playhouse and “Young Woodley.” 





HELEN GAHAGAN 
Starring in ‘‘ Young Woodley” 


Others, such as Sidney Howard’s “Lucky 
Sam McCarver” and Molnar’s “The 
Glass Slipper,” have in them enough fine 
points to be thoroughly stimulating. 

“Adam Solitaire” has the misfortune 
to be presented in that still experimental 
medium — the expressionistic manner. 
But that, I suspect, is the least of its 
challenges to popular taste. It is an alle- 
gory that runs counter to the most popu- 
lar mental fad of the day, for it actually 
dares to maintain freedom of the will, the 
thesis that life itself is a pilgrimage in 
which suffering is the path to spiritual 
perfection, and that spiritual pride or 
self-satisfaction is the primal sin. It is a 
modern Book of Job, with the added lesson 
of Calvary. 

The man begins by refusing responsi- 
bility for his constant misfortunes. He 
blames them on objective fate. He ends by 
discovering that as black allows us to see 
white more clearly, so suffering may be 
the road to spiritual peace, and that as 
pride may cause us to shove the blame of 
events upon an imaginary fate, so humility 
and personal responsibility may lead to a 
higher freedom and the restoration of all 
that seemed lost. Personally, I found this 
play by E. J. Basshe a profoundly stirring 


By R. Dana Skinner 


work. The acting of Robert Lynn as the 
modern Job was a masterly exhibition of 
tense restraint. The stage settings of 
Cleon Throckmorton were stark, yet 
richly interpretive. Stanley Howlett’s 
direction lent a splendid rhythm and 
cadence to the swift succession of fifteen 
scenes. Only in one quite unnecessary 
blasphemy did the play depart from a 
reverence and clarifying insight that ren- 
der it almost unique in the annals of the 
ultramodern theatre. 

“Young Woodley” forms an equally 
rare current between the pools of modern 
eroticism. In this story of an English 
schoolboy of about eighteen who falls in 
love with the wife of his schoolmaster 
there are, it is true, many moments when 
the author treads sensitive ground. He 
does not hesitate to show us the school- 
boy mind as it is, its morbid curiosity, its 
mysterious adolescent impulses, its weak- 
ness, and its strength. It is probably not.a 
healthy play for the very young, but this 
is because of the material it treats rather 
than the way in which the plot works out. 

As a matter of fact, both the boy and 
the wife come to grips with reality be- 
fore their vague groping for sympathy and 
understanding has carried them too far. 
The boy is brought to manhood overnight 
in spite of one unfortunate and debasing 
reaction, and the wife sends him out into 
his new life strong in the consciousness 
that renunciation can give a glory to his 
whole future which a weak, emotional 
yielding would have utterly destroyed. In 
the hands of Glenn Hunter and Helen 
Gahagan, this theme receives its full im- 
plication of growing maturity and grad- 
ually accepted responsibility. Both artists 
give performances of rare sensitiveness 
and understanding, each the complete 
dramatic complement of the other. The 
author of this play, John Van Druten, is 
but twenty-three. One feels that in a few 
years he might handle the same theme 
with a more compelling restraint in detail. 


HE brief run of Sidney Howard’s new 

play, “Lucky Sam McCarver,” merely 
illustrates the occasionally sound reaction 
of public feeling toa play that falls farshort 
of its own possibilities. The material rise 
and spiritual death of McCarver and the 
gradual degeneration of the woman he 
marries supply a theme of large implica- 
tions in American life today. But Mr. 
Howard has treated them with too cold 
and categorical an analysis. Nor has he 
given any spiritual lift to the play. Its 
effect is sordid, its tragedy incomplete. 
No mention of this play, however, should 
omit the superb acting of Clare Eames in 


avery difficult cerebral réle, nor the 
beautifully graded performance of John 
Cromwell as McCarver. 

The opening of the Theatre Guild’s offi- 
cial season with Molnar’s “The Glass Slip- 
per” was an event of no little importance 
since it brought to light the abounding 
possibilities of June Walker as an actress. 
The play itself is slow, uneven, and 
marred by a wholly undue emphasis on 
the sordid aspects of the life surrounding 
little Irma, the poignant and visionary 
heroine. It is a case of accompaniment 
drowning out melody — or nearly drown- 
ing it out. For Miss Walker has created a 
part of such startling beauty and tender- 
ness and poetry as one rarely sees flitting 
across the stage of today. She utterly 
dominates the play — a girl who defends 
herself against unspeakable realities by 
creating a fantasy world of her own. 


. would be unfair to the spirit of ro- 
mance not to mention, even in this 
company of more serious plays, the musi- 
cal version of “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
which the Shuberts have just launched 
under the name of “Princess Flavia.” It 
has lost none of its dramatic thrill in the 
transmutation, thanks largely to a cast 
that combines vocal excellence with real 
acting ability. The Rassendyl of Harry 
Welchman, in particular, is by no means 
an unworthy successor to more famous 
Rudolphs, if tradition is to be relied upon. 
There is just enough of the magic of 
“Cyrano” in this tale to make it worth 
endless retelling, 





(Apeda) 


RoBert LYNN 


His acting as the modern Job is a masterly 
exhibition of tense restraint 
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Readers and Writers 


HEN Mr. John A. Steuart’s life of 
\ y Stevenson was published a year 
ago I drew attention here to the 
cabal in England against that able and 
interesting biography. Mr. Steuart was 
bitterly denounced in certain quarters, 
notably in the London Nation and Times 
Literary Supplement, for daring to show 
that the real Stevenson was not the 
Stevenson of his official biographers. Now 
from the same publishers comes “The 
True Stevenson” (Little, Brown), by 
George S. Hellman, which makes Mr. 
Steuart’s book seem almost orthodox by 
comparison. What will happen to it when 
it reaches London I shudder to think. In- 
sult is added to injury by the fact that a 
mere American, with unanswerable evi- 
dence in his possession, has gone even 
further than the native-born Mr. Steuart. 
“The True Stevenson ”’ is not, of course, 
a life of Stevenson. It is called “a study 
in clarification,” and is an indispensable 
supplement to Mr. Steuart’s work, as well 
as a thoroughgoing counterblast to the 
pious humbug of all the earlier lives of the 
author. To destroy the legendary R. L. S., 
Mr. Hellman has had to examine the 
myth makers who preceded him; and of 
them all, the one who emerges with the 
most damage is none other than Sir Sidney 
Colvin, who was the bitterest of Mr. 
Steuart’s assailants a year ago. Mr. Hell- 
man’s analysis of the circumstances in 
which Sir Sidney came to surrender his 
right to do the official life to Graham Bal- 
four, and his proven charges of “‘doctor- 
ing”’ the letters of Stevenson constitute a 
most illuminating chapter of modern 
literary history. Sir Sidney Colvin will 
find it difficult to evade the points raised 
by Mr. Hellman, and they are all serious 
reflections upon the literary honesty and 
scholarship of those concerned in the cre- 
ation of the Stevenson myth. 


R. HELLMAN'’S thesis is that Mrs. 
Stevenson was largely to blame for 

the distortion and suppression of facts 
about her husband. She was a powerful 
and dominating personality, and she in- 
timidated first Stevenson and then his 
friends. Those who could not be intimi- 
dated, like Henley, were driven off, and 
none was more subservient than Sidney 
Colvin, who seems to have preserved his 
lifelong friendship with Stevenson and his 
subsequent position as the high priest of 
_ the R.L. S. cult at the cost of his intellec- 
tual integrity. Mr. Hellman cites chapter 
and verse for the charges against Sir Sid- 
ney as editor, and shows him to be guilty 
of much more than merely coloring facts 
with sentimentality. Awkward facts were 


By Ernest Boyd 





deliberately withheld, and even Steven- 
son’s own words were altered whenever 
they threatened the “seraph in chocolate” 
myth, or when they did not fit in with the 
picture designed by Mrs. Stevenson. This 
lady was like Mrs. Mark Twain in one im- 
portant respect: she wanted her husband 
to appear respectable at all costs. 


URIOUSLY, this passion for respect- 
ability did not prevent a situation 
whose concealment, in the manner ap- 
proved by the supporters of the cult, led 
to the first great distortion of the truth 
about Stevenson. It was always a mystery 
why Stevenson left for America to join 
Fanny Osbourne without saying good-by 
to his family, and without the financial 
help which his father had been giving him. 
He left under a cloud which, Mr. Hellman 
suggests, is not at all mysterious if one 
knows that Stevenson and his wife had, 
before their marriage, anticipated the 
privileges of that state. Mr. Clayton Ham- 
ilton describéd the situation by saying 
“despite this disparity in their ages, their 
affinity was instant, and their union was 
immediate and complete.” The first edi- 
tion of “On the Trail of Stevenson” con- 
tained this statement, but that edition 
was withdrawn. Mr. Hellman prints the 
original and amended passages and asks 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
Mrs. Stevenson compelled or persuaded 
her husband to destroy a novel because its 
principal character was a prostitute, and 
it showed a knowledge of phases of life 
with which Stevenson was only too fa- 
miliar, but which did not agree with the 
legendary conception of him. Mr. Hellman 
shows how this lack of freedom in dealing 
with sex — a subject about which Steven- 
son’s views were quite unorthodox — led 
to his eliminating women almost com- 
pletely from his works. As a popular pur- 
veyor of adventure stories he was on safer 
and more remunerative ground, from Mrs. 
Stevenson’s point of view. She, too, de- 
clared that Stevenson’s poems were of 
little importance, although he carefully 


preserved them, copied them twice or 
three times, and worked over them with a 
care which clearly indicated a desire to 
publish them some day. Mr. Hellman 
notes the coincidence that these poems 
had in many cases “to do with Steven- 
son’s early affairs of the heart, and include 
a long series of early poems addressed 
to a young woman whom he deeply and 
finely loved.” 

Sir Sidney Colvin concurred in Mrs. 
Stevenson’s estimate of these verses, and 
when printed by the Boston Bibliophile 
Society they met with his disapproval. In 
a dignified and intelligent letter, Mr. Hell- 
man attempted to discuss the matter 
rationally, but his English correspondent 
was simply disingenuous. He does not ex- 
plain his silence concerning the suppressed 
novel, and the desire to know anything 
about Stevenson’s early life is dismissed 
as “prurient curiosity.” As Mr. Hellman 
pointedly says, “It would be amusing to 
consider a life of Byron, or of Shelley, 
written from such a point of view.” What 
adds to the absurdity of the whole situa- 
tion is the actual harmlessness of the facts 
so carefully concealed. Stevenson was 
susceptible to women, his religious views 
were unorthodox, and he was “gently 
ribald or pleasantly profane” at times. 
This is surely not a catalogue of unspeak- 
able crime and vice. Mr. Hellman gives 
some astounding examples of the bowdler- 
ization to which Stevenson’s most inno- 
cent efforts were subjected. Here is an 
example of what was held to be unbecom- 
ing to the memory of R. L. S.: 


Now bare to the beholder’s eye, 

Your late denuded bindings lie, 
Subsiding slowly where they fell, 

A disinvested citadel: 

The obdurate corset, Cupid’s foe 

The Dutchman’s breeches frilled below, 
Those that the lover loves to note, 
And white and crackling petticoat. 


T would be hard to imagine any dam- 
age to Stevenson’s fame or his reader’s 
morals resulting from the light humor 
of such lines as these, and I can more 
readily think of them being today the ob- 
ject of an antiquarian interest in the relics 
of a vanished era to which they refer! Yet, 
such were the offenses which editors has- 
tened to conceal. Mr. Hellman has, I 
think, exposed a very peculiar case of 
misrepresentation in a manner which 
Stevenson biographers can no longer af- 
ford to ignore. His book is shrewd, good- 
tempered, and eminently fair, even to 
those whom he has caught in the act of 
deceiving the public: a valuable work of 
literary research. 
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MEMOIRS OF LEON DAUDET. Edited 
and translated by Arthur Kingsland 
Griggs. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 
The Dial Press. $5.00. 


HAT irrepressible and inexhaustible 
journalist, M. Léon Daudet, has 
written his “Souvenirs” in six large vol- 
umes, published at intervals between 1913 
and 1922. Mr. Griggs’ book is a transla- 
tion of selections from these volumes, the 
choice of excerpts being based apparently 


on the subjects discussed rather than on - 


any chronological development of the 
memoirs. It is necessarily a more or less 
uncorrelated series of comments on men 
and things in France from the War of 1870 
to the present day. Throughout, this com- 
ment is tinctured by M. Daudet’s none 
too pleasing personality. A violent hater, a 
fighter who does not hesitate to hit below 
the belt, an intense and often a blind 
partisan, his life has been spent in that in- 
tense and acrid party journalism which 
has no counterpart in American life. As- 
sailing his political opponents as knaves, 
fools, and canaille, he has been forced to 
uphold his accusations on the so-called 
field of honor instead of defending himself 
against libel suits in courts of law. 

No one doubts Daudet’s courage and no 
one doubts for a moment the sincerity of 
his somewhat fantastic political purpose 
—which is, of course, the restoration of 
the monarchy in France. The methods 
and manners of his journalism can only 
be condoned on the grounds of this 
sincerity — if, indeed, that will suffice 
as an excuse. Surrounded by a corps of 
spies, investigators, and agents, he has 
proceeded to “get something” — as we 
say here — on most, if not all, of his con- 
temporary opponents. His dossiers are 
voluminous in their disclosures of private 
turpitude or public malfeasance; nothing 
is sacred, nothing is ruled out by consider- 
ations of fair play or respect for the feel- 
ings of innocent third parties. His attack 
is sometimes by innuendo, but more often 
by direct assault. It is a wonder that he 
is still alive. 


HE avowed upholder of what might 

easily be regarded as treason to 
the French Republic, the organizer of the 
fighting Royalist body known as the 
Camelots du Roi, Daudet has been allowed 
to continue .his vitriolic campaigns in 
“LT Action Frangaise” probably because 
succeeding administrations saw the folly of 
making him into a martyr by prosecution 
or exile. During the war his campaigns 
against the defeatists were unquestion- 
ably valuable. In the end, Clemenceau 


A Review by H. C. M. 


supported his position with the well- 
known result of the treason trials and the 
execution and exile of a variety of dubious 
politicians and hangers-on. 

M. Daudet is at his best in this volume 
and occasionally almost at his worst. He is 
full of bile and venom where his défes noires 
are concerned — Zola, Dreyfus, Catulle, 
Mendés, and a host of others. As typical 
of the bestial savagery of his attack, I 
will quote only a few lines: 


Other artists of the same period were a 
rather talented cock-roach called Bol- 
dini, and Helleu, black, thin, and venom- 
ous. . . . He and Boldini seize one of 
their fellow painters every day, tear him 
to bits, and chew him up mouthful by 
mouthful. If game is scarce, they devour 
each other. I always expect to hear that 
Helleu has poisoned himself by swallow- 
ing some of his own saliva, or that Bol- 
dini has given himself blood poisoning by 
scratching his own leg. 


His reflections on Zola or Mendés are 
hardly printable; his pryings into the 
morals of the aged Hugo an unedifying 
performance; his treatment of enemies 
appallingly unrelieved by courtesy. 


O* the other hand, some of his sympa- 

thetic descriptions are indeed genial 
and racy. Léon Gambetta “was as big 
around as a table set for twelve, and as red 
in the face as a man who has just swal- 
lowed a flag the wrong way.” Francois 
Coppée “was simple and wholesome, like 
a loaf of good bread.”’ Of Georges Courte- 
line, he says: “With the kindest heart in 
the world, Courteline is as lively as quick- 
silver, keen as a knife, as merry as a glass 
of Anjou wine, as melancholy as a country 
constable, as familiar with legal matters 
as a provincial notary’s clerk, as much of 
a night prowler as a Montmartre cat, a 
friend, a humorist, a delight. Not to know 
Courteline is to miss one of the good 
things of life. His wonderful prose sticks 
to everyday life like the shirt to the back 
of the runner.” 

There is a freshness, a vigor, an inven- 
tion in such writing which survives even 
the hazards of translation. 

M. Daudet’s comment on men and 
women is always pointed, however ex- 
treme. But in this volume he displays 
little or no talent for the interpretation of 
events. His treatment of the Dreyfus 
case, for example, is so miserably inade- 
quate- that it should have been either 
omitted or expanded. He disposes of the 
case by giving, not the facts, but his opin- 
ion, and by cataloguing certain other 
brave spirits who agreed with him. 


Balm and Venom 


Apparently, Dreyfus’ guilt must be admit- 
ted, for Daudet observed at the time of 
his military degradation that he had “a 
traitor’s complexion. His skin was an 
intermediary shade between a lead white 
and dull earth-colour. Curiously enough, 
twenty-five years later when Malvy, 
former Minister of the Interior, appeared 
before the bar of the Senate, I saw that 
same colour again.” This, of course, is 
sheer journalistic tosh. 


| Daeg feeble is his lyric account 


of his first meeting with the Duc 
d’ Orléans: 

I shall never forget my first meeting 
with his Royal Highness, the Duc d’ Or- 
léans. It took place in London in 1904. — 
Though not naturally shy, I must have 
appeared to the Prince a stammering 
idiot, to such an.extent was I overcome 
by his appearance and the revelation of 
his undreamt-of natural charm and 
intelligence. He received me with that 
affectionate manner, that open-handed 
cordiality, that smile, those phrases, 
which make him unique among mon- 
archs, But even while he spoke to me, as 
a Frenchman who is suffering might 
speak to another Frenchman who under- 
stands this suffering, I kept thinking that 
it was be, the one sure remedy for his 
country’s ills. How shocking it was that 
he, who could cure us, was powerless, 
shut up in this hotel room, while the re- 
publican wasters mortgaged and bar- 
tered away our common birthright, or 
threw the doors of our country wide open 
to receive the invader! Sobs rose in my 
throat and I swore to serve him and his . 
cause with all my force, with all my soul. 
But how far away it seemed, how many 
years of exile lay before us, till that day 
when we could send a joyous messenger 
to announce, “The government which 
sowed death has been overthrown, the 
Republic has been crushed. At last 
France awaits her King!” 

“*Daudet,” the Prince said to me, “now 
we will have some lunch!” He embraced 
me on both cheeks. Had he said, “Jump 
out of the window,”’ I should have obeyed 
unhesitatingly, for the Prince’s whole- 
hearted devotion to France arouses an 
equally complete personal loyalty among 
his followers. 


Alas! Alas! 


N short, this is a volume of violent 
opinions, a great deal of dirty gossip 
and vicious innuendo, but one not without 
its value as a running commenton the men 
of the times — artists, authors, musicians, 
politicians. Many Anglo-Saxons will find 
the book too unpleasant; others will find 
it unpleasant but interesting. Thisreviewer 
belongs to the latter category. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The State of England. By A Gentleman 
With a Duster. New York. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


HE author gives this volume a sub- 

title — “A book for a time of grave 
anxiety.” ‘These may indeed be anxious 
days for England, but one doubts if they 
deserve the lamentations of this anony- 
mous and pontifical journalist. He is not 
particularly unsound in his economic com- 
ments, except that his pessimistic conclu- 
sions are based on.perhaps too mean an 


opinion of the resourcefulness and adapt- ° 


ability of British industry. But in his 
lament over the decay of morals and man- 
ners, the corruption of the rich, the falter- 
ing leadership of the aristocracy and the 
Church he develops into a very second- 
rate Jeremiah. Departures from the Vic- 
torian code he regards as symptoms of 
degeneracy. He fails to recognize the 
honesty of the younger generation which, 
rightly or wrongly, regards the Victorian 
code as an outworn cloak for hypocrisy. 
For some years the Gentleman With 
a Duster has been delivering these solemn 
warnings and ex cathedra lamentations. 
Perhaps in time some good man and true 
will arise to answer in detail his very shal- 
low critique of the society of today. 


* * ke * * 


Lava Lane. By Nathalia Crane. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. $1.50. 


ERSES by “the wonder poetess of 

America,” the infant or twelve-year- 
old prodigy whose case has been so widely 
discussed of late in the daily papers. Cer- 
tainly, many of the poems in this volume 
are amazing if written by a twelve-year- 
old girl. A good many verses are not be- 
yond the powers of a precocious child, but 
some stanzas might have been written 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay or by Emily 
Dickinson. There is a quality of imagina- 
tion and suggestion, a strange rightness 
and felicity in the choice of words which 
certainly puts a strain on one’s faith in 
the age of the author. Pending proof, one 
can only say that the “wonder poetess” 
is really a wonder if all that is claimed for 
her is true. 

** * * * 


Howard Pyle. A Chronicle. By Charles D. 
Abbott. New York: Harper & Bros. 


$5.00. 


SYMPATHETIC biography of that 
most delightful artist and author, 
Howard Pyle. The author has done well 
to quote voluminously from Mr. Pyle’s 
letters and to reproduce many of his 
paintings and drawings. By so doing he 


has conveyed the peculiar atmosphere and 


quality of Howard Pyle’s personality — 


so truly expressed in his work — much 
more directly than if he had confined him- 
self to objective biography. The book, 
therefore, takes on the extraordinary 
charm of one of the most original and at- 
tractive persons in our recent artistic and 
literary history. All admirers of Howard 
Pyle will rejoice in this book. 


**e KK * 


Life in French Congo. By Gabrielle M. 
Vassal. London. T. Fisher Unwin, 
Ltd. 12/6. 


N interesting account by the wife of 
the director of health for French 
Equatorial Africa of life in that outpost of 
civilization. Mme. Vassal is an excellent 
observer; her book is filled with incisive 
and interesting comment and faithful 


"pictures of native and colonial life. Numer- 


ous photographs illustrate the text. 


* * KK * 


Gertrude Haviland’s Divorce. By Inez 
Hayes Irwin. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 


HE letter that Gertrude Haviland 
received from her husband, asking 
her to divorce him so that he could marry 
another woman, came as a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky. 
The fortitude and wisdom she showed 
in readjusting her life and her children’s 
lives make a story of unusual power. 


* * ke * * 


The Education of the Modern Boy. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $3.00. 


HE future usefulness of private 

boarding schools is cogently discussed 
in a symposium by six head masters of 
such institutions in New England. The 
appearance of this book comes like the 
first shot of what should be a desirable 
but unlooked for revolution in the conduct 
of private schools. Far from smug peda- 
gogues, it shows the present Dr. Arnolds 
of New England in a fighting frame of 
mind, unsatisfied with existing conditions 
and intelligently belligerent in the cause 
of making school education an end in it- 
self and not merely a means of entering 
college. It is significant that the pens that 
wrote these telling words are wielded by 
those who are in a position to put them 
into practice. 

To Dr. William G. Thayer of St. Mark’s 
School goes the lion’s share for construc- 
tive criticism. He maintains that unless 
the private schools devote more attention 
to the making of scholars they are doomed 
to disappear. Dr. Endicott Peabody of 


Groton School, in defending the classics, 
freely admits that in all intellectual 
respects the American boy is two years 
behind his English contemporary. An elo- 
quent appeal is advanced for the teaching 
of practical religion by Dr. Samuel S. 


Drury of St. Paul’s School, while Dr.’ 


Alfred E. Stearns of Phillips-Andover 
Academy, writing on “Home Influence,” 
warns against the growing lack of parental 
interest. W. L. W. Fields of Milton Acad- 
emy outlines the present college require- 
ments, and Dr. R. Heber Howe, Jr., of 
Belmont Hill School gives the least con- 
vincing impression of the lot in reviewing 
“Athletic Influence.” 


ee KK 


Pluck and Luck. By Robert Benchley. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


O harder test for a humorist exists 
than to collect his scattered efforts 
of concentrated humor and assemble them 
into a volume. Few readers can persevere 
until the end without a feeling of satiety. 
As one becomes acquainted with the 
humorist’s method, the surprise element 
disappears and his sure-fire jokes fizzle 
dismally like a damp pin wheel. It is 
greatly to Mr. Benchley’s credit that his 
humor remains fresh and effective from 
first to last. When he is not being foolish 
in a manner marked by a certain wild 
grandeur, he is busy parodying the follies 
of others or describing the humors of life in 
terms based on the common denominator 
of our experience. Thus “Kiddie-Kar 
Travel” begins: 

“In America there are two classes of 
travel — first class, and with children. 
Traveling with children corresponds 
roughly to traveling third class in Bul- 
garia.” And then he proceeds to describe 
the familiar sensations of the Pater 
Dolorosa in charge of a small child on a 
railroad journey. We recommend this 
volume to sad and cheerful alike. It will 
brighten up the long winter days and 
nights for any citizen, however atrabilious. 


kee RK 


On New Shores. By Konrad Bercovici. 
New York: The Century Co. $4.00. 


FRIENDLY traveler writes of 

the immigrant settlements he has 
visited in America, especially groups of 
farmers who have come from agricultural 
countries and tried unsuccessfully to 
live in the city. Although an occasional 
paragraph sounds like a textbook in so- 
ciology, the book is full of color and ro- 
mance. Mr. Bercovici understands the 
various groups of foreigners and discusses 
their faults and virtues in a kindly way. 
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What the World Is Doing 


ninth Congress officially convened. 
In the Senate, the short, half-hour 
session was uneventful, but in the House, 
rumblings of future trouble with the in- 
surgent Republican group 
were heard in the inaugural 
speech of the new Speaker, 
Nicuo.tas Loneworrt, son-in-law of the 
late President Roosevett. Speaker Lonc- 
WORTH, who was made the choice of his 
party at its caucus last spring, was op- 
posed by Representative GarreTT of 
Tennessee, floor leader of the Democratic 
party, and by Representative Cooper of 
Wisconsin who received the thirteen 
votes of the independent faction. Mr. 
Lonewortu read out of Republican coun- 
cils the insurgent members of his party 
and warned them that the “unanimity” 
of the Republican vote had cast him for 
the distinct réle of strong leadership. In 
such a case, his party would have no 
sympathy with independent Represent- 
atives who strayed from party loyalty. 
The initial session in the House lasted 
for five hours, and besides the Speaker’s 
address, it was enlivened by the intro- 
duction of a new rule requiring 218 sig- 
natures of members to a 
a petition in order to bring a 
measure out of committee-and before the 
House. The former rule required but 150 
signatures. A bitter fight was waged over 
its passage, and it was finally adopted by 
the narrow majority of twelve votes. Its 
chief value is that it will increase the diffi- 
culty of introducing measures to the House 
which are not favored by the majority 
party. It is a patent of Speaker Lonc- 
WORTH’S new program of leadership. 
The chief event of interest in the Sen- 
ate’s session was the ceremony incidental 
to swearing in three new Senators ap- 
pointed to fill vacancies caused by death. 
Of the new members, Ros- 
ERT Marion La FoLtetre, 
evoked the greatest amount 
of interest as he walked to the rostrum. 
“Young Bos” ignored the meeting of 
Republican Senators on December 5, al- 
though Senator Georce W. Norris of 
Nebraska was present to protect the in- 
terests of the new Senator from Wisconsin. 
Senate Republicans seem to have adopted 
a more lenient attitude toward the radi- 
cals than that which prevailed last March 
when, following President Coo.ipcE’s 
inauguration, the recalcitrant members 
of the majority party were excluded 
from its caucus and from committee 
appointments. 
Senator Frazier of North Dakota 
presented -the credentials of GeRALpD P. 


\" noon on December 7, the sixty- 


Congress 
Convenes 


More 
Lenient 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Nye, appointed by Governor Sor.iE to 
take the seat left vacant by Senator 
Lapp’s death. Mr. Nye’s 
qualifications were referred 
to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. Grorce H. Wi- 
L1aMs of Missouri and Artur R. Rosin- 
son of Indiana were sworn in to fill 
vacancies caused by the deaths of Sena- 
tors SELDEN P. Spencer, Republican, 
and SamuEL M. Ratston, Democrat. 
On December 8, President CooLipcE 


New 
Senators 


sent his annual message to Congress 


where it was read in each House by a 
clerk. Thus, Mr. Coo.ipcE cast aside an 
old custom, revived by 
President Witson, of read- 
ing his message in person 
before both Houses of Congress in joint 
session. The address was a quiet, forceful 
expression of the President’s position 
upon a great variety of issues. Those who 
expected strong support of American ad- 
herence to the World Court were not 
disappointed, and the amount of space 
devoted to this question indicated the 
importance attached to it by the Adminis- 
tration. Another present problem — the 
coal strike—found discussion in the 
President’s request for legislation which 
would empower the Government to act in 
such emergencies as the present one which 
threatens the comfort of all anthracite 
users. Tax reduction and economy in 


President’s 
Message 


(International) 


Government administration were touched 
in phrases which marked no departure 
from already well-known policies of the 
President. Mr. Coo.ipcE recommended 
that we continue to hold alien property 
now under charge of the Alien Property 
Custodian pending the completion of 
negotiations between the United: States 
and former enemy Governments. Con- 
solidation of railroads under supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was urged as a means of economy and 
greater efficiency. The President took oc- 
casion to champion a further minimizing 
of the often unfortunate workings of the 
spoils system. “The time has come,” 
said Mr. Coo.tpcE, “to consider classi- 
fying all postmasters, collectors of customs, 
collectors of internal revenue, and pro- 
hibition agents by an act covering those 
at present in office, except when otherwise 
provided by executive order.” 

The President expressed the Adminis- 
tration’s policy as sympathetic to any 
proposals for further disarmament. In 
Geneva, the Council of the League of 

. Nations has adopted the 
geen agenda for a new conference 

iscussions ; 

to be called in Geneva. In- 
vitations will be sent to all League mem- 
bers and to the United States, Germany, 
and Russia. President Coo.ipcE has re- 
fused to make specific comment upon the 
League’s proposed discussions pending 





THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS CONVENES 


Photo shows the House of Representatives on December 7 as James Shera Montgomery 
opened the session at noon witha prayer: 
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Dan Moopy 


The Texas attorney-general who un- 
covered road ‘‘scandals” and started a 
general shake-up in Texas politics which 
threatens to carry impeachment proceedings 
against Gov. Miriam A. Ferguson 


the receipt of the communication con- 
taining an invitation to send a represent- 
ative. A wide difference exists at Geneva 
between the position taken by Belgium 
and France on the one hand, and by Great 
Britain on the other. The former coun- 
tries wish to have a definition of the exact 
aid which would be forthcoming from the 
League to a nation which was the victim of 
an aggressor. They feel, further, that this 
assistance should not be confined solely 
to armed effectives, but to the economic 
and financial sinews of war as well. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, feels that any 
such discussion means a consideration of 
the entire problem of security which 
should not be mixed up with disarma- 
ment proposals. 

Both military and naval disarmament 
will be considered at the coming parley, 
and the Council’s recommendations are 
said to comprehend far more drastic 

reductions than those al- 

— lowed for at the Washing- 

pe x 

ton Conference in 1921. 
These, it appears, will meet strong objec- 
tions from Lord Rosert CEciL, envoy of 
Great Britain, who is said to feel that his 
Government, because of large colonial 
possessions, cannot with safety make 
further reductions in the size of its naval 
force. Britain is said, also, to be unwilling 
that the League shall make any provision 
for sanctions which contemplate using 
the British fleet for purposes of blockade. 
The decision to send Russia an invitation 
to participate in discussions indicates that 
European statesmen do not feel it pos- 
sible to entertain disarmament proposals 
which leave the Soviet’s army of 700,000 
men out of the consideration. 

The French political situation, still 


unsettled, seems to be assuming a more 
favorable aspect under the leadership of 
Premier Brian. The new Government’s 
money bill has been passed 
me , by both Chamber and Sen- 
ate, and in the former 
house four votes were taken upon differ- 
ent clauses, each of which was made a 
vote of confidence for M. Brianp’s Min- 
istry and each of which marked a victory 
for him. The bill provides for inflation 
to the amount of 7,500,000 francs. 

An announcement is expected soon 
of the appointment of Senator Henri 
BéRENGER as French Ambassador to the 
United States to replace Emre Dasscu- 

NER who succeeded the 
igemas jor Well-loved Ambassador Jus- 
SERAND. No reflection is 
cast upon Ambassador DaEscHNER’s rec- 
ord by the move which is contemplated 
as an earnest effort to reach a definite 
settlement of the debt problem between 
France and the United States. The pres- 
ent French Government realizes how 
urgent the matter has become in the light 
of the present unstable condition of the 
franc. Finance Minister Loucneur feels 
that a debt settlement with the United 
States would go a long way in changing 
the attitude toward the franc in trading 
circles and would give a substantial 
boost to the economic situation. 

In Germany, President von HINDEN- 
BuRG has faced his first Cabinet crisis. 
Chancellor LutHEr and his Government 
have resigned, and the soldier President 
is faced with the task of 
fathering the selection of a 
new ministry acceptable to 
both Socialists and Nationalists. In the 
crisis, he is attempting to form a coalition 


German 
Politics 


(Keystone) 


Cabinet and is meeting with the usual 
demands for concessions from the differ- 
ent factions in return for support. The 
Socialists, in particular, are not satisfied 
with the proposed thirty per cent in- 
crease in the Government allowance to 
unemployed persons. President von Hin- 
DENBURG is particularly eager to complete 
the formation of the Cabinet as quickly as 
possible in order that the foreign policy of 
his administration may be put into effect 
to bring Germany into the League of 
Nations. 

The Italian Senate has ratified the debt 


settlement with the United States, and: 


Count Vo.p1, who headed the Italian 
commission, was given an ovation when 
he entered the Senate 
noel chamber. The upper body 
also ratified the Government’s proposal to 
float a $100,000,000 loan between Finance 
Minister Votr1 and J. P. Morgan and 
Company, which Count Votp1 explained 
would be used in an effort to stabilize 
Italian currency. 

Things are looking brighter for the 
Governor of Texas, Mrs. Miriam A. 
Fercuson, who is threatened with im- 
peachment proceedings. Governor FEr- 

cuson has refused to call a 
a ities 8Pecial session of the Legis- 
lature on the ground that it 
would mean unnecessary expense to the 
people. Private persons are said to have 
been willing to advance the necessary 
$200,000 to $300,000, but Attorney-Gen- 
eral Dan Moopy has ruled that such 
action would be illegal. The matter is now 
up to Speaker Lee Satrerwuire. If a 
quorum of 100 legislators will consent to 
pay their own expenses, he says, he will 
summon the extra session. 





General Sarrail, former High Commissioner of Syria, who was recalled to explain his action 
in shelling Damascus, talks things over with his civilian successor, Henri de Jouvenel 
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Gregory Bartebian 
Decorator AND ImPoRTER 

Oriental Antique Rugs and Embroideries, Brass, 
Copper, Pewter, Wrought Iron, Historical China, 
Colored Glass, Crystal Chandeliers, Colonial 
Hooked Rugs, Antique Furniture. ~ 

Furniture made to order 
Oriental and Hooked Rugs washed and repaired. 

Good work and reasonable prices guaranteed 
151 Cuarzes Sr., Boston, Mass. 





Authors’ Services 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written to 
order for Students, Teachers, Public Speakers, $3 per 
thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 per thou- 
sand words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
publication, $1 per thousand words. Markets for 
literary wares suggested. Prompt service. 20 years’ 
experience, 
F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 43. 

4553 Davison Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





Speeches, lectures, essays, debates, special 
articles, etc., prepared to order. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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THE OUTLINE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Library, 20 vols., flexible Morocco, including Readers’ 
Guide. Free a set of Kipling or DeMaupassant. 10 
vols., maroon, flexible Morocco, $29.50, delivered. 


DAMATO’S 7 165 East 34th St., New York City 





Just Off the Press 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST 


by Prof. Andrew C. Bisek, Lit.B., B.J., LL.D., pro- 
fessor at Chicago Law School. A discussion of the 
legal aspectj of this world’s greatest trial in everyday 
language. It answers the question:Was the trial of Jesus 
a legal proceeding or the operation of the spirit of the 
mob? Autographed, $5.00. 

Progressive Press, 1158 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 





THE ORDER OF -_BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall— The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 


We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





‘THE COCK AND THE HEN—CHARM- 

ing Czechoslovak story; beautifully col- 
ored illustrations; $2.50. Szalatnay, 542 
East 79th St., New York. 


Magazine ‘Binding 
Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY @ CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Peart Sr. yer New York 





Miscellaneous 
Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50, or 
tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid East of Mis- 
sissippi River. Season price list on request. 

S. L. MITCHELL Mount Dora, Fla. 


1000 different stamps of the world . $1.00 





1000 different from Europe only . $2.06 
BERKSHIRE EXCHANGE 
CUMMINGTON y0y MASS. 





FOLDER proposing colonization among undevel- 

oped natural resources, in British Columbia, along 

lines of Industrial Democracy, sent free by The 

— Club, P. O. Box 1248, San Francisco, 
alif. 
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§ — Darwin Tulips, 100 for $1.50, 1,000 
or { 

Get a lot of Narcissus, as none will be im- 
ported next year. Single or double, 100 for $2, 
1,000 for $15. Mail orders postpaid. 


HOLLY BULB FARMS Mount Holly, N. J. 
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MAKE $150 to $400 weekly selling the Start Rite 
Switch for Ford cars. To start car just retard. spark 
lever. No floor button needed. Saves bendix and starter 
trouble. Secure Demonstrator. Write today for plan 
and proof of $1,810 monthly profit. 

National Sales Co., Inc., Coin, Ia. 
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LITERARY SERVICE STATION 
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AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
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Books 
REMAINDER CATALOG or NEW BOOKS 


offered at bargain prices, sent free 
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235 West 23rd Street New York City 
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BOOKS NewandOld BOOKBINDING 
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Treasures of Old Italy 


81 CHARLES STREET 
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FURNITURE 


Also some very rare Old Jewelry, 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS SHOP 
64 Charles Street, at Mt. Vernon 
Boston 
Interesting and Unusual Gifts 


for Christmas 
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Study 
HOME STUDY— FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. Type- 
writing course free of tuition. Apply Carnegie College, 


Rogers, O. 
Travel 


TRAVEL IN 1926 





grams with best guides. 
uary 16, > of. ° 

TO EGYPT fires. “Baitey his eleventh 
Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. Camp in the Fayum. 

’ ’ b 
ROUND THE WORLD January 6: 3926. with 
the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 
TO MISSION FIELDS jee seo ck Sr. 
Harlan P. Beach, our greatest authority on Interde- 
nominational Missions. 


TO THE HOLY LAND $0, Saj22*4 
braska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with objectives 
primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA spray 2s. 1926, wih 
Gains route including Biskra, etc., by auto; following 
the blossoms in Sicily and Italy. 


Send for full information about the tour 
that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Grading Human Beings 
(Continued from page 712) 


resulted in remarkable recoveries. This 
was not an offhand statement based on.a 
trivial amount of data. Dr. Cotton had 
eleven years of careful and scientific ex- 
perimentation behind his announcement. 

Before going to Trenton the author 
held to the commonly accepted view of 
insanity. It was a disease of the mind and 
while we should do all we could to make 
the unfortunate comfortable, it was a cus- 
todian’s job and little else. But apparently 
there is a tremendous amount of confus- 
ion as between hereditary insanity and 
feeble-mindedness and acquired insanity 
and feeble-mindedness. It would seem from 
the experience of the Trenton authorities 
during a long period that there is a tre- 
mendous amount of acquired insanity. 

In any event, they can exhibit not hun- 
dreds, but thousands of cases of patients 
released from the hopelessness of a fatal- 
istic diagnosis who, by the application of 
well-tested methods of modern medicine, 
surgery, and dentistry, have had the mys- 
tery of their mental disorders penetrated 
and an apparently permanent cureeffected. 

In the face of these facts one is naturally 
led into a much larger and more important 
field — preventive work. If acquired in- 
sanity can be cured by the doctor, the 
surgeon, and the dentist, why can it not 
be prevented in a large degree by uncov- 
ering those disorders which will eventually 
bring about feeble-mindedness or insan- 
ity? Should not intelligence tests be sup- 
plemented by diagnosis for the purpose 
of prevention among those in danger of 
acquiring feeble-mindedness? What are 
they doing about this in New Jersey? 

The Department of Public Instruction 
has just entered into a State-wide pro- 
gram of testing children in the fifth grade 
which, if successful, will demand extension 
through all the gradesin the publicschools. 
It will extend into such fields as the health 
of the school children and experimental 
education leading toward differential edu- 
cation in accordance with many types of 
individual differences which are revealed 
among children by a program of testing 
and classification. Now differential edu- 
cation isimportant, but it seems to me that 
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in the light of the experiences in New Jer- 
sey the question of health is even more 
important. Who can question the value 
of any process which will prevent a child 
with an apparently normal intelligence 
at the moment from facing sure mental 
decay due to some physical defect? 

No statement with regard to institu- 
tional work in New Jersey would be 
complete without some mention of the 
organization of the school for juvenile 
delinquents at Jamestown. It is known as 
the New Jersey State Home for Boys, and 
boys are committed to it, not for punish- 
ment, but for training. Immediately upon 
arrival, each boy is given a thorough 
physical examination. Diseased tonsils, 
decayed teeth, defective eyesight, and 
hernia conditions are at once corrected, 
and here again we have the thought of 
relation between mental and physical 
condition, only this time it is a relation- 
ship between the physical condition and 
the delinquency. The case is then studied 
by the medical, psychological, psychiatric, 
educational, and disciplinary depart- 
ments. These all share in the responsibility 
for the proper treatment of the boy. 

The Department of Education offers 
the boys every possible opportunity. 
There is an academic school, a manual 
education school, physical training, reli- 
gious training, and shops which teach a 
great variety of trades. 

And so the work in New Jersey goes on. 
Grade and classify, by all means; it is 
necessary. But testing, grading, and classi- 
fying are only the means to an end, and 
that end is the salvage of men, women, 
and children. 





New England Discovers 
Something 
(Continued from page 710) 


process and which will seriously impair the 
future productiveness of these sections. 

Recommendations as to what New Eng- 
land farmers must do to rescue agriculture 
from its sad plight were headed by the 
warning that they must get together on a 
codperative marketing basis and face the 
buying world with businesslike methods, 

New Englanders were said not yet to 
have learned that a farm must be operated 
on as systematic a basis as a manufactur- 
ing plant, and that the former possesses 
the same problems of capital, labor, and 
marketing as the latter. The disastrous 
results of misjudging market require- 
ments were illustrated by the statement 
that an eight per cent overproduction of 
New England potatoes in 1924 brought 
prices of $1 per barrel, while a five per 
cent underproduction in 1925 resulted in 
prices of $8 per barrel. 

Senator Moses stressed the idea that 
the time has arrived for New England to 
ascertain her agricultural advantages and 





“tell the world” as have other sections 
set forth their farming advantages. He 
urged New England to put into operation 
a little of the “boosting” spirit. 

The sharpest criticisms of New England 
and her ways of doing business crept to 
the surface in the discussion of the third 
fundamental — marketing. One speaker 
termed New England “a venerable old 
gentleman whohas acquired his means and 
is resting on his laurels.” 

A prominent banker disclosed the fact 
that New England industry must become 
more progressive before it can meet the 
tests of New England banks which have 
seven billions of deposits, but which are 
forced to go outside of New England to 
find adequate security for all of the loans 
they are in a position to make. 

Several speakers proclaimed that many 
New England manufacturers refuse to 
make what the public wants — they do 
not know and are not trying to find out 
what the public desires to buy. One ex- 
planation of this curious condition was 
that New England is suffering from too 
much inherited trustee and absentee 
management which has produced a crop 
of swivel-chair managers who make no 
effort to study the buying public. 

Two speakers agreed that New England 
must develop her foreign trade since 
American trade is inadequate for her re- 
quirements. A Department of Commerce 
representative warned New England 
manufacturers that they must abandon 
their practice of turning to foreign trade 
only as the last resort when American 
markets failed them in an emergency. He 
added that the present business prosperity 
was the time to lay a strong foreign trade 
foundation in anticipation of an inevitable 
slump in America later. 

A newspaper editor from Maine ad- 
monished New England to wake up to the 
fact that she possesses unique vacation 
facilities which should be advertised. 

New England shipping has been slip- 
ping backward and grass is growing on 
many of her piers partly because New 
England seaports have not been developed 


as was contemplated under the provisions _ 


of the merchant marine law. 

There remains a final and vital chapter 
in that book entitled, “New England 
Discovers Something.” What will New 
England do with the pointed recom- 
mendations that have been placed on her 
doorstep? This question can be answered 
only by the governing body of seventy- 
two councilors which was elected at 
Worcester and which will meet this win- 
ter to consider these recommendations. 





The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, December 9, 1925. 
Dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents 
(st 75) per share, on the Capital Stock of this Company, 
as nm declared payable February 1, 1926, at the Office 
of the General Treasurer, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 31, 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders 
of this Company, which will be held January 27, 1926, the 
Stock Transfer Books will be closed at 3 P.M. December 
31, 1925, and reopened at 10 A.M. January 28, 1926. 


H. G. SNELLING, General Treasurer 
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Politics and Ma Ferguson 
in Texas 


(Continued from page 704) 


of taking the spotlight off Dan Moody, 
the young State attorney-general who has 
so far shared the credit for unearthing the 
highway scandal with no one, and who 
thereby has developed the only 1926 
governorship candidacy in Texas that is 
really on a going basis. The attorney- 
general is thirty-two, a good campaigner, 
personally attractive, apt and efficient. 

But in the highway department investi- 
gations, the attorney-general must work 
with evidence acceptable in courts of 
justice. With the Legislature, if it takes a 
hand, the sky is the limit for the use its 
investigating committees can make of the 
maudlin gossip, hearsay, and slanders. 
Thus the Legislature hopes not only to 
divide the highway investigation publicity 
with the attorney-general, but get for 
itself the lion’s share. Its more ambitious 
members hope by impeaching Mrs. 
Ferguson and by capitalizing all the 
rumors as well as the facts concerning 
corruption in the administration, that 
they may convict the attorney-general of 
insufficient zeal in his strictly judicial 
investigation, and so destroy his guber- 
natorial boom. 

The race for the 1926 governorship is a 
free-for-all, with the Fergusons yet to be 
eliminated and with Mr. Moody off to a 
neat head start. The impeachment ses- 
sion, then, if it takes place, must simply 
be viewed — or heard — as the starters’ 
signal for all the rest of the contestants. 





Uncle Sam and 
President Coolidge 
Keep Budgets — 


Why Not You? 


"THROUGH his budget to 
reduce Federal expenditures 
Vice-President CharlesG.Dawes 
earned national acclaim. 
President Coolidge runs his 
home on the budget basis. And 
business men and practical 
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The JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET SHEETS are de- 
signed to assist all who run 
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simple to use. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Grapinc Human Berncs. As this paper corrects 
many misconceptions concerning insanity, many 
teachers will find that the material included is of 
special value to students. It could be effectively 
presented to a class in the form of dramatic dia- 
logue. One member could very confidently — even 
boisterously — assert the prevailing notion among 
people that the insane persons creating a disturb- 
ance in a hospital should be piaced in strait- 
jackets or locked in padded cells. Others in the class, 
representing Dr. Cotton, or Mr. Ellis, could set 
forth their respective points of view. The author, 
Mr. Greenwood, might be impersonated by some 


student who would, by a series of questions, bring | 


out the various opinions. The whole conversation 
would be so ordered as to emphasize clearly the view 
presented in the article, that is, that there are 
several grades of insanity and that while some of the 
inmates who have long been confined may never 
recover, there is a large majority that can, by special 
treatment, be cured. 

New Enctanp Discovers SoMETHING. 1. Notice 
the interesting title of this article. What makes it 
good? Do you know what that “something” is 
which New England “discovers”? 2. Why were 
power, agriculture, and marketing chosen as the 
fundamentals for discussion in the program of the 
New England Conference? Would these same three 
be the basic problems for debate in similar confer- 
ences held in the Southern States? In the Middle 
West? On the Pacific Coast? Name a few topics 
which might prove vital to California and Oregon 
but not to New Hampshire and Maine? Why is there 
such a difference? (A study of the topographical 
characteristic of the States under discussion will 
help you to answer this question.) 3. Mr. Belden 
mentions some of the difficulties New Englanders 
must overcome when meeting in a group for serious 
investigation. What are they? Do you feel that such 
observations are justly made, or are they too harsh 
or not harsh enough? 4. What is meant by this sen- 
tence, “ With respect to industry, New England has 
lost to the South and West — ”? What and why has 
New England lost? 5. How may economic waste be 
eliminated? 6. What is wrong with marketing in 
New England? 7. Write an essay on some topic 
suggested by this article. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 sheets good Bond and 100 Envelopes, perfectly 
printed in blue, $1.00, make excellent Christmas gifts. 
Hicks, Stationer, Macedon Center, N. Y. 
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OVERLOOKING BELMONT 
YACHT HARBOR AND 
LINCOLN PARK GOLF 
COURSES - -° 
ANEW HOTEL-700 ROOMS 
OPENED EARLY IN 1924 
ALREADY FAMOUS FOR 
ITS HOSPITABLE 
ATMOSPHERE - -- 





SPECIAL 
MONTHLY RATES 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








SHERIDAN ROAD 
AT BELMONT AVE. 


HOODWINKED 
JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 
Third Degree Methods 
By mail, $2.60 


E. M. WHITE, Trustee 
406 Columbian Building 
Washington, D. C. 

















THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


~ mn She Pork 


b! 
ass workmanship. 
‘ocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of 
You'll never use a fountain pen once you try 


h. No complicated to 
out of order. SEND NO MONEY. 


50 . Year’s guaran’ 
assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 
INKOGRAPH CO.,Ine. 123-163 Centre St.. N 





wie: = or blur. Its steady — flow 
actually ves hand f° 
Won't Slat, sovateh, feeb, or soil 


and easy as a lead pencil, with- 















) SELF FILLER 


J GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 
























Macmilian Books for Christmas Gifts 











‘‘Paine’s research has been astounding.” —World’s Work. 


Joan of Arc Maid of France 


A new biography by Albert Bigelow Paine 


This is the authoritative story of the peasant girl of France who at seventeen led a 
nation’s armies; her first unbiased and complete biography. 

It is the story as told on oath by her aenphe weap her neighbors, her comrades-at-arms, 
the doctors whe questioned her, the judges who tried_her. This, along with the testi- 
mony and letters of Joan herself, is now complete in English for the first time. 


Nearly 100 pictures—32 in gravure and one in full color. Two volumes. $10.50 
Calvin Coolidge: The | The Life and Letters 
Man Who Is President | of Thomas Jefferson 

A biography by A biography by 
William Allen White Francis W. Hirst 


Mr. White, himself a country-town man, 
presents what he considers Coolidge’s 
weaknesses as well as his roots | points. 

An honest and interesting portra 
I ee ted. $2.00 


Ernestine Sophie 


A new novel by Sophia Cleugh 
The vivacity, humor, and adventure born in “Matilda” have not died. The author has 


rejuvenated them in ‘‘Ernestine Sophie."” And what a rejuvenation. The piquant, wide- 
ny wie eg who dominates this second novel is every bit as captivating. as “a 


ever thought of being. 


Christina Alberta’s Father 


A new novel by H, G. Wells 


A return to the author's early manner in ‘‘Kipps” and “Mr. Polly.” “It stands, as a 
matter of fact, quite by itself. It is excellent,’’ said John Farrar in the New York Sun. 
You can't help liking Christina Alberta. She is irresistible. Price $2.50 


Masefield’s Collected Works 


At last John Masefield's complete works, his novels ‘and short stories alone excepted, 
have been brought. together into four beautifully bound volumes. All of his ballads, plays, 
poems, and narrative poems are included. Price $3.00 each volume. 


Complete Works of 
William Butler Yeats 
in five volumes 
William Butler Yeats’ aeenetne ee a 


The first English juenthy of Thomas 
Jefferson. A friend d disciple. of Lord 
Morley—who encouraged him to attempt 
the work — Mr. Hirst is a sympathetic 
critic. Illustrated. Coming Dec. 15. $7.50 





The Song of the 
Indian Wars 


by John G. Neihardt 


This new me by Mr. Nethardt carries on 
now ready in five volumes ich was begun in ‘‘The Song of 


There is also a Kmited autographed edition Three Friends” and “The Song of Hu 4 
de luxe. ’ PS5. 00 each Glass’’. Tilustrated by Allen T. True $2. 


Etchers and Etchings 
by Joseph Pennell 


‘‘Mr. Pennell’s book, designed for the collector as well as the student, is a beautiful 
piece of book-making. t.is rich with information drawn from Mr. Pennell’s long 
experience.”"—T7'he Nation. New and cheaper edition. Fully illustrated $10.00 


The World Court 


by a Judge of the Court itself 


This is the first authoritative, thoroughly understandable, account of the World Court. 
Antonio S. de Bustamante is the author, and he presents ‘jn most readable form all the 
facts that our Senate is to be confronted with at the coming session, when the awe will 
be either accepted or refused. Price’$3.00 





& The Little World 





e 


by Stella Benson 


Stella Benson writes about places 
and people in America, Japan 
China oa India, including a vivid 
account of her ‘wedding gourney 
across ‘‘the States’ in F 
Illustrated. $2.50 


Yule Fire, an 
Anthology 


by Marguerite Wilkinson 


The sweet homeliness of the early 
carols and the reverent insight of 
the best modern lyrics make this a 
book of Christmas Poems to be 
cherished. Illustrated. $2.50 


Animal Heroes of 
the Great War 


by Ernest Harold Baynes 


An unusual record, written as 
only Baynes, the lover of animals 
and their understanding chronic- 
ler, could write it. 

Coming Dec. 15.--I"ustrated. $3.50 


The Tragedy 


of Waste ~~ 


by Stuart Chase 


*‘A book that is at once exciting 
and informing. Mr. C: has deli- 
vered himself of an epic.’’ —New 
York Times. $2.50 


Science and the 
Modern World 


by A. N. Whitehead 


Embodies a study of the mental- 
ity of Western culture during the 
gd three centuries, in so far as 
t has been influenced by the * 
velopment of science. 


Ruth Talks It 
Over 


' by Junius Vincent 


open debate on both sides of 
od new morality” in.which a 
teacher ‘‘who knows” tells the 
American girl of today what she 
is overlooking in og quest for 
thrills, and sticks ychology 
and physiology in thete ling. $1.50 


The Modern 
Reader’s Bible 


by Richard G. Moulton 


The price of this remarkable book 
of over 1,700 pages containing the 
complete Bible in modern, read- 
able form, with 400 pages of liter- 
ary analysis, has been reduced to: 
Cloth, $2. 50; Leather, $4. 50; Cloth, 
illustrated, $5.00 





At your book store or from 


New York Chicago Boston The Macmillan Company Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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